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PREFACE 



Following the lead given by the European Commission and the Council of 
Europe, 2001 has been declared the European Year of Languages. The year will 
be marked by an impressive series of events and initiatives which we hope will 
result in the increasingly active promotion of both foreign language teaching 
and the linguistic diversity characteristic of Europe. Indeed, the 
issue of languages is unquestionably at the heart of the development of a 
Europe synonymous with culture and citizenship. 

Furthermore, it has now been formally stated that the command of at least two 
foreign languages by the time young people complete school should be a cen- 
tral objective enabling all citizens to derive full benefit from their right to free 
movement and actively contribute to better mutual understanding among the 
peoples of Europe. 

From this standpoint, the comparative study carried out by Eurydice constitutes an original and excep- 
tionally rich appraisal of the teaching of foreign languages in the 29 countries taking part in the 
Socrates programme. It is both a timely and essential reference work on the subject, and I wish to 
express my warmest thanks to the Network for this vital contribution to improved mutual understand- 
ing between European countries on a topic attracting such strong common interest. 

This is, indeed, the most comprehensive study on the teaching of foreign languages to have been completed 
hitherto at European level. It contains a detailed analysis of the way teaching in this area is organised, the 
approaches and content of curricula, arrangements for the training and recruitment of teachers and the ini- 
tiatives developed within education system to provide linguistic support to minority languages. The book is all 
the more valuable for placing in a historical perspective the many reforms carried out in this area over a period 
of several decades. These changes bear witness to the steadily increasing importance attached by national poli- 
cies to the teaching of foreign languages. The account of actions undertaken at Community level since the 
launching of the Lingua programme is yet a further reminder of the Union's commitment in this field. 

The book thus provides a guide to the steadily increasing effort invested at all levels in the promotion of for- 
eign language learning. Special mention is made of the way in which pedagogical research is taken into 
account in approaches recommended in the curriculum, as well as the inclusion of languages among the com- 
pulsory subjects from the earliest years of primary school in many countries and the increased mobility of teach- 
ers towards countries speaking the language that they teach. However, further progress is still required to pre- 
vent the personal and professional development of each of us from being thwarted by linguistic barriers. 

In this respect, a few questions merit further consideration: what is required to ensure that the consis- 
tently strong preference among pupils for learning English, or even the status of English as the first com- 
pulsory foreign language, do not compromise preservation of the linguistic and cultural diversity of 
Europe? How is one to effectively overcome recurrent urgent problems relating to the recruitment of 
teachers skilled in languages? How can one be sure that recommended new teaching methods will 
really be put into practice in the classroom? These questions call for answers both in terms of the 
resources that should be earmarked for the in-service training of teachers and the adjustments that 
have to be made to the organisation of teaching as such. 

In this respect, Community action is essential. It is for this reason that the Commission will continue to 
encourage and support action by the Member States and ensure that the linguistic and cultural diver- 
sity of Europe remains one of its top priorities. 

Viviane Reding 

European Commissioner for Education and Culture 

January 2001 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 

Europe is the meeting point for a variety of multicultural and multilingual societies, which are the prod- 
uct of its history and have enriched it and given it strength. This same diversity creates a special need 
for communication, mutual understanding and tolerance between peoples. 

The European institutions have always set much store by this inherent richness of Europe and felt it had 
to be respected by encouraging the preservation of the continent's many languages and cultures. 
Encouraging people to learn the languages that form part of Europe's cultural heritage has been an 
established objective of European cooperation in the field of education from the outset. In 1976, the 
Resolution of the Council and of the Ministers for Education included the aim of 'offering all pupils the 
opportunity of learning at least one other Community language', also advocating that 'before qualify- 
ing as a foreign-language teacher a student should have spent a period in a country or region where 
the language he is to teach is spoken' (p. 4). Since then, there has been a succession of Community ini- 
tiatives in the field of teaching and learning foreign languages and the launching of the Lingua pro- 
gramme in 1989 reflects this sustained commitment. 

In present-day Europe, the acquisition of language skills by European citizens has become a prerequi- 
site for full-fledged participation in the new professional and personal opportunities open to them. This 
priority is clearly stated in the 1995 European Commission White Paper on education and training, in 
relation to the following objectives (p. 69): 

• 'Promote the learning of at least two Community foreign languages by all young people. 

• Encourage innovatory language-teaching methods. 

• Spread the daily use of European foreign languages in schools of all levels. 

• Foster awareness of Community languages and cultures, and their early learning.' 

Fully aware of how important knowledge of foreign languages has become, the European Parliament 
and the Council, following a proposal by the European Commission, have declared that 2001 should 
be the 'European Year of Languages'. The initiative aims to 'raise awareness of the richness of linguis- 
tic and cultural diversity' and to extend the learning of foreign languages to a broader public 'as a key 
element in the personal and professional development of individuals'’ (p. 3). The Year is organised in 
close cooperation with the Council of Europe which has also declared 2001 to be the 'European Year 
of Languages'. 

To date, however, the language proficiency level of young Europeans has not been subject to interna- 
tional assessment. The only data collected in this respect comes from Eurobarometer survey opinion 
polls (’). The April 2000 survey revealed that less than half of the citizens of the European Union claim 
to be able to hold a conversation in a language other than their mother tongue. The results of this opin- 
ion poll highlight the need to further encourage European citizens to learn foreign languages. 

Faced with the challenge of acquiring proficiency in foreign languages, European education systems 
have made every effort to respond to the wide variety of associated demands. All young Europeans 



0) Eurobarometer surveys are commissioned by the Directorate-General for Education and Culture of the European 
Commission and have been conducted each spring and autumn since 1973. 
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attend school and, for many of them, this is where they are most likely to acquirejinguistic skills. It is 
thus important to examine those aspects of the education system which are conducive to language pro- 
ficiency among children at school. 

In this respect, the methodological approaches of the curricula of European countries should be 
regarded as key elements. Prevailing teaching methods reflect the basic assumptions of one of the most 
prominent trends in foreign language teaching methodology, namely the communicative approach. 
Drawing on the work of authors such as S.D. Krashen, this approach is based on the premise that the 
strategies underlying acquisition of a foreign language are similar to those used in learning the mother 
tongue. This means exposing learners to the target language through experiences (such as immersion) 
that are close to the natural context, and focusing on the meaning of what is being communicated 
rather than on its form. The approach was thus developed by giving priority to the ability to communi- 
cate. However, researchers have started to identify limits to this approach, which has left its imprint on 
the educational scene, and already refer to the 'post-communicative' era ( 2 ). 

Implementation of the teaching methods recommended by education authorities requires high stan- 
dards of competence from those most actively involved - the teachers themselves. It therefore has an 
impact on the way initial and in-service teacher training is organised. The introduction of foreign lan- 
guages at school at an increasingly early age also has to confront the issue of difficulty in recruiting 
teachers as a result of the rising demand for them which appears particularly acute in primary educa- 
tion. 

The urgency and importance of these matters for policy-makers and administrators in the area of 
teacher training vary from one country to the next. To comply with the new requirements, adjustments 
need to be made to initial and in-service teacher training systems. The process depends on a number 
of factors, which vary in accordance with the history, culture and economic structures of the countries 
in question. 



2. SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The objective of the present study is to analyse of how foreign language teaching is organised at school. 
The scope is, however, restricted to public and grant-aided private education. Private initiatives organ- 
ised outside the school system, such as language courses offered by enterprises, academies or local 
authorities, are not covered. : ') r ■ 

The study focuses on teaching organisation, teacher training and recruitment, the content of curricula, 
support measures for minority languages and Community actions in the field of language teaching. 

Levels of Education Concerned 

The information dealt with in this document covers the primary and the lower and upper general 
secondary education levels. However, parts of the study also deal with other levels of education. In 
this way, the Community actions described in Chapter 6 concern all levels of education, including ter- 
tiary education. The same applies to teacher training, in Chapter 4, where all education levels are cov- 
ered except the pre-primary level. 

To the extent that the school path is not always structured around three levels, the International 
Standard Classification for Education (ISCED) was used to facilitate comparisons between countries. 



For further information on successive trends in foreign language teaching methodology, cf. European Commission, 1997. 
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The 'Foreign Language' Focus 

Foreign languages are considered an essential discipline in compulsory education curricula in European 
countries. This core subject, referred to as 'foreign language' in the context of the study, usually occurs 
in the form of a subject to be taught. However, it can also be used as the language of instruction for 
other subjects. The point of view of the pupil's mother tongue is not taken into account in defining the 
focus of the analysis. 

The terms used in the national curricula to refer to the subject of the present study are listed in the table 
below. This table shows that different forms of the 'foreign language' subject are encountered, which 
often amount to terminological variations related to the cultural tradition underlying the education sys- 
tem of each country. Expressions such as 'living languages', 'modern languages' or 'second language' 
occur in the curricula of certain countries. However, considering that the term 'foreign language' seems 
to be the most widely used, it was adopted to serve the purpose of this study. 

The so-called 'dead' or 'ancient languages' such as Latin or Ancient Greek are not covered, except in a 
few cases where the curricula offer these languages as options that a pupil can choose as alternatives 
to 'foreign languages' in the same timetable slot. These rather exceptional occurrences are reported in 
the study. 
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Terminological variations of 'foreign language' within curricula 





Term in the Original Language ( 3 ) 


Translation 


European Union 


Bfr 


Langue moderne 


Modern language 


Bde 


Fremdsprache or 


Foreign language or 




Zweitsprache FranzOsisch 

(the latter specifically refers to French) 


French as a second language 


B nl 


Tweede taal 


Second language 


DK 


Fremmedsprog 


Foreign language 


D 


Fremdsprache 


Foreign language 


EL 


EENH TADZZA 


Foreign language 


E 


Lengua extranjera OR 


Foreign language or 




Idioma extranjero 


foreign idiom 


F 


Langue vivante £trang£re 


Living foreign language 


IRL 


Foreign language 




1 


Lingua straniera 


Foreign language 


L 


Langue £trang£re( 4 ) 


Foreign language 


NL 


Moderne vreemde talen 


Modern foreign languages 


A 


Lebende Fremdsprache 


Living foreign language 


P 


Lingua estrangeira 


Foreign language 


FIN 


Vieras kieli/ Frammande sprAk 


Foreign language 


S 


FrAmmande sprAk 


Foreign language 


UK (E/W) 


Modern foreign languages 




UK (Nl) 


Modern languages 




UK (Sc) 


Modern European languages 




EFTA/EEA 


IS 


Erlent mAl or erlent tungumAl 


Foreign language 


LI 


Moderne Fremdsprachen 


Modern foreign languages 


NO 


FremmedsprAk or 


Foreign language or 




AndresprAk 


other language 


Pre-accession Countries 


BG 


Hyxfl E3 mk 


Foreign language 


CZ 


ClZf JAZYK 


Foreign language 


EE 


VQQRKEEL 


Foreign language 


CY 


XENES GLOSSES 


Foreign languages 


LV 


SVESVALODA 


Foreign language 


LT 


UZsienio kalba 


Foreign language 


HU 


ElO idegen nyelv 


Living foreign language 


PL 


JfZYK OBCY 


Foreign language 


RO 


Limbi moderne 


Modern languages 


SI 


Tuji jeziki or 


Foreign languages or 




moderni tuji jeziki 


Modern foreign languages 


SK 


CUDZl JAZYK 


Foreign language 



( 3 ) The terms are listed here in the form in which they occur in the curricula of the relevant countries, which is why some may 
be in the plural, others in the singular. 

( 4 ) The actual term 'foreign language' is only used in curricula for the secondary education level and only for languages other 

than French and German. • ■ 

O 
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Reference Year 

The reference year for the data presented in the different chapters of this. publication is the school year 
1998 / 99 , except in Chapter 2, which is dedicated to the historical background and contains references 
that date back to the 1970s and earlier. Statistical data presented in Chapter 3, on the organisation of 
teaching, refer to the school year 1996/97. 

Reforms introduced after the school year 1998/99 are.also mentioned, either in a footnote or the body 
of the text. In this way, the reader's attention is drawn to the fact that some situations are still being 
phased in or should be implemented in the near future. 



3. METHODOLOGY 

Each chapter of the study is based on the analysis of answers to five specific questionnaires developed 
by the research team at the Eurydice European Unit, with the exception of Chapter 6, drawn up by the 
European Commission. In view of the mass of data to be collected and the wide range of aspects to be 
covered, the questionnaires were mailed to the network's National Units in several stages, from 1998 
onward. 

Based on the contributions by the National Units, the European Unit drew up a comparative analysis of 
each aspect covered by the study. The National Units then carefully re-read this first draft, to ensure that 
national data are correctly interpreted in the comparative analysis. The text set out in this document is 
the result of these essential and fruitful exchanges, i.e. it incorporates corrections and improvements 
suggested by the National Units. 

To prepare their contributions, most National Units called upon national experts who specialise in each 
of the fields examined. The participation of such experts clearly adds value and substance to the pre- 
sent study. The synergy and close collaboration between the different partners, both at national level 
and with the European Unit, paved the way for the smoother conduct of this complex analysis. The 
names of all people involved in drawing up this study are acknowledged at the end of the document. 

The analysis in Chapter 1 is based not only on responses to the questionnaires but on publications 
devoted to the promotion of languages within a multilingual environment. References are included in 
the bibliography. It is also worth clarifying the methodological approach used to draw up Chapter 5 on 
the analysis of the content of foreign language curricula. Indeed, this chapter involved processing and 
analysing a considerable volume of national documents. Prior to developing the data collection ques- 
tionnaire for this chapter, the European Unit sent the network a set of questions assessing the overall 
feasibility of such an analysis. Subsequent to the feedback from National Units, it was possible to 
develop a highly elaborate questionnaire on the content of curricula and the official teaching recom- 
mendations for foreign language teaching. Strict directions were given to the Units with a view’ to 
remaining as faithful as possible to the original text of the curricula. They were asked to identify the 
passages from curricula containing the information requested. 

Thousands of pages were read and processed by the national partners in order to respond to the ques- 
tionnaire. As a result of this detailed work, the European Unit was not only able to produce a compar- 
ative analysis of the language curricula's teaching contents and objectives and of recommendations on 
teaching methods that they contain, but also to come up with national summary tables for each coun- 
try. These tables present elaborate information based on the actual text of the curricula. 

The Eurydice National Units went to great lengths, to include a wealth of invaluable and detailed 
national information in their responses to the five data collection questionnaires. To add value to the 
contents of these contributions, they provided reports accounting for specific national characteristics. 

ERJC 
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These descriptions obey the same logic as the comparative analysis. A section on reforms underway or 
specific provisions made by national education authorities in the field of foreign language teaching was 
added to the framework. National descriptions will be available on the Eurydice website during the first 
half of 2001. • 



4. STRUCTURE OF THE STUDY 



The study is divided into six chapters that can be regarded as self-contained units. Each chapter con- 
tains all relevant informative items, including diagrammatic representations with explanatory notes. 
Some chapters include annexes presenting the data broken down per country, the annex to Chapter 3 
on the organisation of teaching also contains a guide to reading the diagrams pertaining to the place 
of foreign languages in education systems. 



A glossary presented at the beginning of the document contains the codes and definitions of specific 
terms used in this study. At the end, an annex presents a synthesis of foreign language curricula in the 
form of tables. 



Glossary 



The glossary contains the country and language codes that are consistently used throughout the docu- 
ment and national abbreviations in their original language, as well as notes and definitions relating to 
a-range of terms some of which are specific to this study. Only those terms likely to be helpful to the 
reader in understanding the concepts referred to in the different chapters were retained. Each term 
comes with a suitable definition. 



Chapter 1: Language Support in a Multilingual Environment 



Faced with the cultural and linguistic diversity that characterises the European territory, education sys- 
tems endeavour to meet varying needs and demands by adjusting school conditions. The first chapter 
describes measures. put in place by the different countries with a view to preserving and promoting their 
linguistic heritage within the framework of the education system. It describes the array of actions imple- 
mented for the benefit of pupils belonging to minority/regional language communities, as well as steps 
taken to assist whose mother tongue is not that of the host country. Support measures developed by 
education authorities to help such pupils learn the official state language are also examined. 



Chapter 2: Historical Background 



Key events that had an impact on the development of foreign language teaching today are summarised 
in this chapter. Major changes having occurred during the first half of the 20 th century are analysed in 
summary fashion, so that more time can be spent examining the main domains covered by the reforms 
implemented as of 1950. In this chapter, the reader will encounter precise references as regards mea- 
sures affecting various aspects of language teaching. Thus, an entire section illustrates important reforms 
that affected the organisation of language teaching as well as the training of language teachers. 



This chapter is closed by a series of comparative diagrams on the status of foreign languages within the 
education systems, in 1974 and in 1984. The situation in the reference year 1998/99 is described in the 
following chapter. 
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Chapter 3: Organisation of Teaching 

This chapter first presents a comparative analysis of the place and status of the 'foreign language' sub- 
ject within the minimum curricula of education systems. Diagrams showing the situation per country 
illustrate this analysis. 

Other aspects are also considered, such as the range of foreign languages offered in the curriculum and 
choices made by pupils; time allocated to foreign language teaching; official recommendations as to 
the maximum/minimum number of pupils per language class; and initiatives regarding linguistic 
exchanges between European students. 

The annex at the end of the chapter contains a guide to reading the diagrams. It also includes a break- 
down per country of quantitative data on the percentage of pupils learning various languages and the 
number of hours allocated to foreign language teaching and two other subjects in the curriculum. 

The material in Chapter 3 was also used to compile and publish a booklet in the Eurydice Focus series 
in September 2000. This took a closer look at the place and status of foreign languages throughout 
school careers in all 29 European countries covered. } 

Chapter 4: Professional Qualifications and Training of Teachers 

This chapter analyses how education authorities attempt to cope with new issues that result from the 
recent introduction of foreign language teaching as of the first years of primary school. .It describes 
measures put in place. for initial and in-service training of foreign language teachers as well as methods 
of recruitment and selection. 

An entire section is devoted to the different institutions in charge of initial training of language teach- 
ers, their admissions criteria, the content of curricula and the organisation of study visits and stays in 
countries where the target language 1 is spoken. 

In-service training of language teachers is also examined, with a description of the type of activities, the 
bodies responsible for organising them, the content of such programmes and the exchange arrange- 
ments between teachers of different countries. 

The annex presented at the end of the chapter. contains available information per country on time allo- 
cated to command of the foreign language within general training, as well as the proportion of time 
allocated to language teaching methodology and practical training in the vocational training of future 
teachers. 

Chapter 5: Foreign Language Curricula 

This is where the reader will find the results of an in-depth analysis of the content of the curricula and/or 
the official recommendations on foreign language teaching. The first section focuses on features of the 
documents that contain foreign language curricula - such as their status, the method used to draw 
them up, their date of publication, the number of years of study covered and the foreign languages 
concerned. 

The body of the analysis deals with teaching objectives/contents and recommendations relating to 
teaching methodology as stated in the curricula. The information is structured around four main 
themes: communication, grammatical aspects, knowledge and understanding of other people, and fos- 
tering pupils' independent learning and personality development. 
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This chapter also presents the results of surveys conducted at national or even international level, inves- 
tigating various aspects of language teaching. 

Chapter 6: European Community Actions 

This publication would fail to be comprehensive if it lacked a presentation of initiatives taken by the 
European Union in the field of foreign language teaching. In this perspective, Chapter 6 offers a review 
of Community policy documents (mainly resolutions and recommendations), describes actions under- 
taken to promote foreign language teaching at different moments of the Community's history, and 
takes a closer look at the Lingua programme. A section analyses the different actions of the latter in 
some detail and illustrates their increasing success since they were developed in 1989. 

The authors of this chapter are the people in charge of the programme within the European 
Commission, Directorate General for Education and Culture. 

Summary and Conclusion 

This closing part summarises all aspects analysed within the framework of the different themes devel- 
oped in the six chapters. It moreover undertakes to highlight the issues and controversies that form the 
substance of current debate on the direction that foreign language teaching should take, in a world 
that is constantly undergoing changes. 

Annex 

Linked with Chapter 5 on the official foreign language curricula, the Annex at the end of the publica- 
tion contains the national summary tables. These present, for each individual country, key information 
pertaining to the teaching objectives/content and methodology set out in the foreign language curric- 
ula, including their formal characteristics (exact title of the document in the country's language, its year 
of publication, the level of education and foreign languages concerned). The Annex begins with a 'stan- 
dard table', which provides readers with a detailed explanation of the content that they will find under 
the headings of the tables for each individual country. 
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GLOSSARY 

A. CODES AND ABBREVIATIONS 



Country codes 



EU 


European Union 




B 


Belgium 




Bfr 


Belgium - French Community 




B de 


Belgium - German-speaking Community 




B nl 


Belgium - Flemish Community 




DK 


Denmark 




D 


Germany 




EL 


Greece 




E 


Spain 




F 


France 




IRL 


. Ireland 




1 Italy 


L 


Luxembourg 




NL 


Netherlands 




A 


Austria 




P 


Portugal 




FIN 


Finland 




S 


Sweden 




UK 


United Kingdom 




UK (E/W) 


England and Wales 




UK (Nl) 


Northern Ireland 




UK (SC) 


Scotland 




EFTA/EEA 


European Free Trade Association / European Economic Area 




IS 


Iceland 




LI 


Liechtenstein 




NO 


Norway 




Pre-accession countries 


BG 


Bulgaria 




CZ 


Czech Republic 




EE 


Estonia 




CY 


Cyprus 




LV 


Latvia 




LT 


Lithuania 




HU 


Hungary 




PL 


Poland 




RO 


Romania 




SI 


Slovenia 




SK 


Slovakia 
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National abbreviations in their language of origin and other abbreviations 

t; 



AAP 


Assessment of Achievement Programme 


UK 


ACCAC 


Curriculum and Assessment Authority for Wales 


UK 


CCEA 


Northern Ireland Council for the Curriculum, Examinations and Assessment 


UK 


CE2 


Cours elementaire 2 


F 


CILT 


Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research 


UK 


CLIL 


Content and Language Integrated Learning 




CM1, 2 


Cours moyen 1, 2 


F 


CSPOPE 


Cursos Secundarios Predominantemente Orientados para o Prosseguimento de Estudos P 


EAL 


English as an additional language 


UK 


EGB 


Educacion General Basica 


E 


EPLV 


Enseignement precoce des langues vivantes 


F 


HAVO 


Hoger algemeen voortgezet onderwijs 


NL 


HBO 


Hoger beroepsonderwijs 


NL 


HMSO 


Her Majesty's Stationery Office 


UK 


ICT 


Information and communication technologies 




IKY 


ISpupa KpariKdjv Ynorpocpidiv 


EL 


ILSSE 


Insegnamento delle Lingue Straniere nella Scuola Elementare 


1 


INCE 


Instituto Nacional de Calidad y Evaluation 


E 


IRRSAE 


Istituti Regionali di Ricerca, Sperimentazione e Aggiornamento Educativi 


1 


IT 


Information technologies 




IUFM 


Instituts Universitaires de Formation des Maitres 


F 


KMK 


Standige Konferenz der Kultusminister der Lander in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland 


D 


LGE 


Ley General de Educacion 


E 


LOGSE 


Ley Organica de Ordenacidn General del Sistema Educativo 


E 


MAVO 


Middelbaar algemeen voortgezet onderwijs 


NL 


MEN 


Ministerul Educapei Naponale 


RO 


NCCA 


National Council for Curriculum and Assessment 


IRL 


NFER 


National Foundation for Educational Research 


UK 


OALT 


Onderwijs in Allochtone Levende Talen 


NL 


OFSTED 


Office for Standards in Education 


UK 


PEK 


nspicpspsiaKd EmpopcpuiTiKd Ktvrpa (TIEK) 


EL 


PGCE 


Postgraduate Certificate in Education 


UK 


QCA 


Qualifications and Curriculum Authority 


UK 


SCRE 


Scottish Council for Research in Education 


UK 


SLO 


Stichting voor Leerplanontwikkeling 


NL 


SME 


Small and Medium-sized Enterprises 




VBO 


Voorbereidend beroepsonderwijs 


NL 


VWO 


Voorbereidend wetenschappelijk onderwijs 


NL 
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Language codes 



ES 


Spanish 


DA 


Danish 


DE 


German 


el 


Greek 


en 


English 


FR 


French 


IT 


Italian 


NL 


Dutch 


PT 


Portuguese 


FI 


Finnish 


SV 


Swedish 


EE 


Estonian 


LV 


Latvian 


RU 


Russian 


SK 


Slovak 



Abbreviations of statistical tools and other classifications 



(:) Not AVAILABLE 


(-) 


Not applicable • 


FL 


Foreign languages 


FTE 


Full-Time Equivalents • 


ISCED 


International Standard Classification for Education 


OPEC 


Office for Official Publications of the European Communities 


UOE 


Unesco/OECD/Eurostat 



o 

ERIC 
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B. DEFINITIONS OF STATISTICAL TOOLS 



The UOE Data Collection 

The UOE (Unesco/OECD/Eurostat) data collection is an instrument through which these three organiza- 
tions jointly collect internationally comparable data on key aspects of education systems on an annual 
basis using administrative sources. Data collected cover enrolments, new entrants, graduates, educa- 
tional personnel, education institutions and educational expenditures. The specific breakdowns include 
level of education, gender, age, type of programme (general/vocational), mode (full-time/part-time), 
type of institution (public/private), field of study and country of citizenship. In addition, to meet the 
information needs of the European Commission, Eurostat collects enrolment data by region and on for- 
eign language learning. 

The International Standard Classification for Education (ISCED) 

In order to facilitate comparison between countries, the different levels of national education have been 
allocated the various ISCED levels as follows: 

ISCED 0: pre-primary education. 

ISCED 1: primary education. 

ISCED 2: lower secondary education! 

ISCED 3: upper secondary education. 

ISCED 5: higher education programmes generally leading to an award not equivalent to a university 
first degree but admission to which requires at least the completion of upper secondary edu- 
cation. 

ISCED 6: higher education programmes leading to a first degree or equivalent. 

ISCED 7: higher education programmes leading to a postgraduate degree or equivalent. 

Since data was collected for the 1997/98 academic year, a new classification has been used. The levels 
0, 1, 2 and 3 remain unchanged. A level 4 has been created, and corresponds to post-secondary edu- 
cation outside higher education. Level 5 covers university and non-university courses in higher educa- 
tion leading to a first qualification. Admission to them requires as a minimum the satisfactory comple- 
tion of upper secondary education, or equivalent courses offered in post-secondary education. Level 6 
covers courses in higher education leading to an advanced research qualification. Level 7 has been abol- 
ished. 



Glossary 



i C. NOTES AND DEFINITIONS 



Areas of study: the sections/streams chosen by pupils from among the possible general types of edu- 
cation and, where the curriculum is flexible, the programmes put together by pupils in preparation for 
their final examinations. This concept describes what is current practice in a certain number of coun- 
tries at the general upper secondary level. 

Autochthonous language: a language spoken by a population that has been settled in a specific 
region for several generations and which is closely associated with the geographical area where it is spo- 
ken. 

Bilingual education/teaching: education during the course of which two or more languages are used 
as languages of instruction for the curriculum subjects. 

Closed compulsory curriculum option system: a system in which schools are not free to choose the 
subjects they offer as compulsory curriculum options. 

Communicative approach: methodological approach to language teaching based on the assumption 
that the strategies underlying the process of foreign language acquisition are similar to those used in 
learning the mother tongue. Consequently, it is very important to expose pupils as much as possible to 
the foreign language and to offer them frequent opportunities to use it in situations closely related to 
real life. The main objective is to teach pupils to communicate in a foreign language. The ability to pro- 
duce a comprehensible message is hence regarded more important than the message's formal aspect. 

Compulsory curriculum option: one of a set of subjects offered by the school, from which pupils have 
to select a limited number in order to cover part of their minimum curriculum. 

Compulsory subject: a subject included in the minimum curriculum drawn up by the central educa- 
tion authority, which all pupils are obliged to study. 

Foreign language: the term of 'foreign language' refers to any language regarded as such or associ- 
ated with that concept (living language, modern language, B language, second language) in curricula 
or other official. documents relating to education. In general, curricula consider a foreign language as a 
subject to be taught, it can, however, also be used as the language of instruction for other subjects. 
The point of view of the pupil's mother tongue is not taken into account in this context. The so-called 
'dead' or 'ancient' languages normally fall outside the scope of the definition. 

Major skills: the four areas of competence relating to communication activities: listening, speaking, 
reading and writing. 

Minimum curriculum: a compulsory curriculum drawn up by the central education authorities in the 
form of a common core of subjects that must be taught to all pupils. It can also take the form of a flex- 
ible curriculum in which pupils themselves choose the subjects they wish to study for their final exam- 
inations. 

Minority/regional language: a language that is 'traditionally used within a given territory of a State 
by nationals of that State who form a group numerically smaller than the rest of the State's population, 
and is different from' the state language(s) of that State. (Definition based on the European Charter for 
Regional or Minority Languages, Council of Europe, 1992). In this context, account is taken only of 
those minority/regional languages that have been recognised as such by the countries under consider- 
ation. As a general rule, these are languages of populations that have their ethnic roots in the areas 
concerned or have been settled in these regions for generations. Minority/regional languages can have 
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the status of official languages, but by definition this status will be limited to the area in which they are 
spoken. 

Mother tongue: the first language learnt by a child - usually the language spoken by one or both par- 
ents. 

Non-territorial language: a language 'used by nationals of the State which differs from the language 
or languages used by the rest of the State's population, but which, although traditionally used within 
the territory of the State, cannot be identified with a particular area thereof.' (Definition based on the 
European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages, Council of Europe, 1 992.) 

Official language: a language used for legal and public administration purposes within a specified 
area of any given State. The official status can be limited to part of the State or extend over its entire 
territory. Languages with official status for the whole of the country are referred to as official lan- 
guage^) of the State or state language(s). They serve as a tool to promote identification with the State 
and to facilitate interaction between the different linguistic communities present in any given State. 

Open compulsory curriculum option system: a system in which the schools are free to choose the 
subjects they offer as compulsory curriculum options. 

Optional elective subject: a subject which is offered in addition to the minimum curriculum and 
which pupils are not obliged to study. 

Pilot project: foreign language teaching experiment, limited in time, and at least in part established 
and financed by the relevant education authorities. The number of participating schools and the age of 
the pupils involved are determined by the organising bodies, which make a selection. Such experiments 
are subject to systematic assessment. 

Schools/classes that specialise in foreign languages: schools/classes that offer an education spe- 
cialising in foreign languages. These classes are organised and funded by the country's ministry of edu- 
cation, and the latter recognises the specialisation awarded. A further distinction can be made between 
two different types, based on their more specific characteristics: 

• Schools that are part of a structure running in parallel to the ordinary school system and do not teach 
the minimum curriculum, but just a larger or smaller number of foreign languages, leading to the 
award of a qualification. 

• Schools/classes that offer the whole of the minimum curriculum and, at the same time, offer edu- 
cation that specialises in foreign languages - by using the target language as the language of 
instruction for certain subjects (bilingual school/class) and/or by making the study of additional for- 
eign languages compulsory and/or by allocating a proportionally larger number of teaching periods 
to foreign languages than in non-specialised schools/classes. 

Target language: the foreign language that is being taught. 

Teaching language/language of instruction: the language used to teach a certain proportion of 
subjects included in the curriculum. 

Types of education: different types of courses, which are based on different curricula and belong to 
general, non-specialised education. For example, the Austrian Hauptschule and allgemeinbildende 
hohere Schule are two different types of school within general secondary, education. 
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CHAPTER 1 

LANGUAGE SUPPORT 
IN A MULTILINGUAL ENVIRONMENT 



INTRODUCTION 



This chapter is an attempt to give an overview of the different ways in which the countries participat- 
ing in this study try to promote and preserve their linguistic heritage with the help of the education sys- 
tem. It offers a description of measures to support languages of minority/regional and foreign mother 
tongue communities as well as to promote, the state language amongst these populations. Where 
applicable, it addresses specific situations of individual countries with particular reference to those with 
several state languages and with decentralised multilingual education systems. 



It is important to be aware that Chapter 1 deals exclusively with all forms of bilingual/multilingual edu- 
cation intended to serve the specific linguistic needs of communities whose native language differs from 
the majority of a country's population. A discussion of multilingual educational provisions aiming to 
improve the proficiency of pupils in certain widely used languages rather than preserve and promote 
the native language of minority, regional or migrant populations is provided in Chapter 3. 

Due to the generally very complex nature of linguistic situations in the countries studied, some terms 
used in the following sections may, within the context of each country, be subject to differing mean- 
ings and interpretations and embrace varying characteristics and concepts. In order to establish a suit- 
able common framework to accommodate the great diversity of multilingual environments described 
by the individual countries, the following terms had to be strictly defined: autochthonous language, 
official language, state language, minority/regional language and non-territorial language. Please refer 
to the glossary for further information. 



Article 126 of the Maastricht Treaty (1992) specifically refers to the cultural and linguistic diversity of 
European education systems. Figure 1.1 tries to explore this diversity by providing an overview of the 
main autochthonous languages benefiting from special support within the education systems of the 29 
countries under consideration. Inclusion in this figure, which by no means claims to present an exhaus- 
tive list, is based on the relative importance of these languages within each country's education system. 



A quick glance at Figure 1 .1 is enough to observe that the majority of European citizens live in a mul- 
tilingual environment. Only 16 out of the 29 countries under consideration have a single official lan- 
guage, while the rest employ between 2 and 5, with a concentration of countries with co-official lan- 
guages in the EU area. Within the group of countries with more than one official language, five 
(Belgium, Ireland, Luxembourg, Finland, Cyprus) use all their official languages as state languages. This 
linguistic diversity is further enriched by a large number of minority and regional languages. Their con- 
centration is highest in the pre-accession countries, with up to seven of these languages used for teach- 
ing in some of these countries. Amongst the 29 countries under consideration, only five did not signal 
the presence of any minority/regional language (Ireland, Luxembourg, Iceland, Liechtenstein and 
Cyprus). In order to complete the European language mosaic we also have to add all languages used 
by migrant populations and the two non-territorial languages of Romany and Yiddish. Two countries, 
Iceland and Liechtenstein, can be classified as monolingual, as they signalled only one official language 
and no minority/regional languages. 
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Figure 1.1: Main autochthonous languages represented in the European education systems 
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(’) For Sweden, the line Finnish comprises Tornedalen Finnish. 
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1. THE ROLE OF LANGUAGE IN THE EDUCATION SYSTEM OF 
COUNTRIES WITH SEVERAL STATE LANGUAGES 

As shown in Figure 1.1, just over a third of the participating countries use more than one official lan- 
guage. In general, these comprise one state language, which enjoys official status across the country's 
entire territory, and one or several co-official languages. The latter are the autochthonous languages of 
certain minority populations and their statuses official language tends to be restricted to the settlement 
area of the minority group in question. Most countries have assigned a dominant role to the state lan- 
guage by imposing it for use in public administration, legislation and jurisdiction, and by using it as the 
preferred medium of instruction. Far fewer are the countries that grant the status of official language 
of the State to more than one language. Ireland, Finland, and Cyprus opted for two state languages, 
Luxembourg and Belgium for three. 

According to the Irish Constitution, both Irish and English are official languages for the whole of Ireland. 
In the Irish-speaking areas, all primary schools use Irish as a medium of instruction and there is support 
teaching for children whose mother tongue is not Irish. Secondary schools in these areas provide all or 
part of their teaching in Irish. In the rest of Ireland, Irish can be a medium of instruction at primary level 
and is taught as a subject at all other primary and secondary schools. English is taught as a subject in 
all Irish-medium schools. 

According to the Luxembourg Language Act of 1984, Letzeburgesch is the national language. French 
is the language of legislation, and Letzeburgesch, French, and German are all languages of the judiciary 
and public administration. Letzeburgesch is the vernacular language of the majority of Luxembourg chil- 
dren and the sole medium of communication at pre-primary level. Once children move on to primary 
education, German becomes the predominant language of instruction, with French taught as a subject 
from the second year. During the course of lower secondary education, French gradually replaces 
German as a medium of instruction but science subjects, as well as history and geography, continue to 
be taught in German. By the time pupils reach upper general secondary education, all subjects are 
taught in French. In technical secondary schools, the use of German or French is determined by the spe- 
cialisation chosen. German is the preferred teaching language in the technologically oriented divisions 
while French is the dominant medium of instruction in the commercial sections. This trilingual environ- 
ment can sometimes pose educational problems for children from the migrant population and special 
support measures have been introduced to combat these difficulties. 

The two state languages of Finland are Finnish and Swedish and each language community has its own 
institutional network from pre-primary to university level. Municipalities with both Swedish- and 
Finnish-speaking inhabitants must provide separate basic education for both language groups. All pupils 
learn both state languages at school. 

Greek and Turkish, the two state languages of Cyprus, are both used as languages of instruction but 
never in the same schools. Neither Greek-medium nor Turkish-medium schools make the study of the 
other language compulsory. If the number of Turkish-speaking pupils is insufficient to warrant the 
establishment of a separate school with instruction in the mother tongue, the pupils concerned are 
offered education in private schools of their choice. The cost of this education is borne by the govern- 
ment. 



Two- countries, Belgium and Spain, occupy a special position within this context. Both countries have 
opted for the devolution of a great number of state competencies, including education and culture, to 
regional entities (Communities in Belgium and Autonomous Communities in Spain) with geopolitical 
and linguistic coterminous borders. This empowerment has led the Communities to use their regional 
or autochthonous languages as a tool to reinforce their social, cultural, and political structures and identi- 
ties. Consequently, these languages have often been the preferred if not the exclusive medium of 
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At the federal level- Belgium has three languages of the State: Dutch, French, and German. Following 
the devolution of a large number of competencies (including, education) to the German-speaking, 
French and Flemish Communities in 1989, each Community made its respective language the only offi- 
cial language to be used in all matters under its jurisdiction. The situation is further complicated by the 
fact that Belgium is divided into four language areas: the German, French, and Dutch language areas, 
and the bilingual Region of Brussels-Capital. The. 1963 Federal Law on the Linguistic Regime in 
Education stipulates that the use of any of these official languages as medium of instruction is limited 
to the language area concerned, except for certain minority language areas listed in Article 3. In 
Brussels, the language of instruction for all levels of education is either French or Dutch, with the other 
language taught as a compulsory subject. For the rest of the country, the three Communities differ in 
their approaches to teaching the other official languages to their pupils. Primary and secondary schools 
of the French Community have to offer Dutch, German or English as a foreign language. As a result, 
pupils can forgo studying either of the other two official languages during their entire school career by 
opting for English as a foreign language. In the Flemish Community, all schools offer French from the 
fifth year of primary education (cf. Article 9 of the Decreet van Basisonderwijs 13/7/1963). It is only for 
pupils in general (not technical and vocational) secondary education that the study of French is a com- 
pulsory subject during part of their course. In Dutch-medium schools in the Region of Brussels-Capital 
it is however compulsory to teach French already from the second year of primary education (cf. Article 
10 of the Decreet van Basisonderwijs 13/7/1963). The German-speaking Community of Belgium has a 
large minority population of French speakers and offers their language either as a medium of instruc- 
tion or as a compulsory subject to all pupils until the end of upper secondary education. Since schools 
in all three Communities employ different curricula and fall under the supervision of different authori- 
ties, any school offering tuition in more than one official language has to establish a separate teaching 
and administrative infrastructure for each language section. 

Article 3 of the Spanish Constitution states that the official language of the State is Castilian and that 
all Spaniards have the obligation to know and the right to use it. It further states that in the 
Autonomous Communities the other Spanish languages are also official languages, in keeping with the 
Communities' legislation. Since the creation of the Autonomous Communities, Castilian has remained 
the only official language in 1 1 out of 17 Communities. The remaining six (the Balearic Islands, Basque 
Country, Catalonia, Galicia, Navarra and Valencia) all have a second official language and, as a result of 
the transfer of responsibility for educational matters to the Communities, these languages have been 
given a more prominent role as a medium of instruction. The obligation to educate all children in 
Castilian as well as in the regional language of the Autonomous Community is assured in different ways 
by each of the Communities concerned, details of which can be found in the section on 
minority/regional languages. 



2. THE ROLE OF MINORITY/REGIONAL LANGUAGES IN EUROPEAN 
EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

In 1987, the European Parliament in its Resolution on the Languages and Cultures of Regional and 
Ethnic Minorities in the European Community supported the efforts of the Council of Europe. to draw 
up a Charter of regional and minority languages and recommended that the Member States implement 
a number of measures, including the following: 

• arranging for all levels of education to be officially conducted in the regional and minority languages 

in the language areas concerned; ■ . ... 

• officially recognising such courses, classes and schools; 

• giving particular attention to the training of teaching staff in such languages and making the nec- 
essary educational resources available; 
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• promoting information on educational opportunities in the regional and minority languages; 

• providing for the equivalence of diplomas, certificates, other qualifications, and evidence of profes- 
sional skills, so that members of regional and minority groups in one Member State would have eas- 
ier access to the labour market in culturally related communities in other Member States. 

Article 8 of the above-mentioned European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages (1992) requires 
countries to make education or a substantial part thereof available in the relevant regional or minority 
languages, or to provide for the teaching of such languages as part of the curriculum and to make such 
provision available at least to those pupils whose families so request, and whose number is considered 
sufficient. 

2 . 1 . Criteria for the Introduction of Minority/Regional Language 
Teaching 

Analysis of the information submitted by the participating countries revealed that the vast majority of 
policies reported are well in line with principles contained in the two texts listed above. 

Out of the 29 countries under consideration, only five (Ireland, Luxembourg, Iceland, Liechtenstein and 
Cyprus) did not report the presence of any minority population with the right to education in its own 
mother tongue. Their citizens receive their entire education in one of the state languages. 

Figure 1 .2 provides an overview of the criteria that have to be met in order for a minority/regional lan- 
guage to be introduced into the education system of the language area concerned. It lists a maximum 
of three minority/regional languages per country, selected on the assumption that they give a repre- 
sentative view of this country's situation. The term 'legal obligation' means that, on fulfilment of the 
necessary criteria, the school or relevant authority is obliged to introduce teaching in or of the minor- 
ity/regional language. The term 'legal possibility' indicates that, if the necessary criteria are fulfilled, the 
school or relevant authority is invited to consider introducing the minority/regional language as a 
medium of instruction or otherwise provide adequate support. 
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Figure 1.2: Criteria for the introduction of measures in support of minority/regional 

language teaching in schools located in the language areas concerned. School 
Year 1998/99 





Legal obligation 


Legal 

possibility 


Country 


Minority/ 

regional language 


For all 
schools 


Parental 

demand 


Minimum 
number 
of pupils 


Sufficient 

funds 


Sufficient 
number of 
qualified 
teachers 


Decision by 
individual 
school or 
relevant authority 


European Union 


Bfr 


Dutch 




• 


16 








B de 


French 




• 


16 








B nl 


French 




• 


16 








DK 


German 




• 


10 








D 


Danish 




• 


• 


• 


• 




Frisian 




• 


• 


• 


• 




Sorbian 




• 


• 


• 


• 




EL 


Turkish 














E 


Basque 


• 












Catalan 


• 












Galician 


• 












F 


Basque 












• 


Breton 












• 


Catalan 












• 


IRL 


(-) 




1 French 


• 












German 






• 








Slovene 






• 








L 


H 




NL 


Frisian 


• 












A 


Croatian 




• 


1 








Hungarian 




• 


1 








Slovene 




• 


1 








P 


Mirandes 












• 


FIN 


Sami 




• 


1 




• 




S 


Finnish (Tornedalen) 




• 


1 




• 




Romany 




• 


1 




• 




Sami 




• 


1 




• 




UK(W) 


Welsh 












• 


UK (Nl) 


Irish 












• 


UK (SC) 


Gaelic 




• 






• 





Source: Eurydice. 



Explanatory note 

Figure 1 .2 lists a maximum of three minority/regional languages per country, selected on the assumption that they give a representative view of the 
country's situation. The information given in this figure only refers to schools catering for pupils from the minority/regional language population. 
In the case of each country, languages are listed in alphabetical order. 



Additional notes 



Belgium: It is the number of families represented by their heads of households, and not the number of pupils, that is used as one of the criteria for 
the decision on whether to introduce minority language education. This criterion is only valid for pre-primary and primary education, as secondary 
pupils are no longer legally entitled to education in their minority language. The German-speaking Community, however, continues to offer French 
tuition to its minority pupils until the end of upper secondary education. 

Germany: Danish is a minority language in Schleswig-Holstein, Frisian in Lower Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein, and Sorbian in Brandenburg and 
Saxony. In this context only public-sector schools are considered (in Schleswig-Holstein, private Danish-medium schools are governed by their own 
regulations). The criteria for introduction vary according to the Land and whether the language is used as a medium of instruction or taught as a 
subject. As for the introduction of the Frisian language, parental demand is a criteria in Schleswig-Holstein, but not in Lower Saxony. Sorbian enjoys 
the same status in Saxony as in Brandenburg. 

Greece: According to the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne and the legislative arrangements and regulatory decisions issued by the Ministry of National 
Education and Religious Affairs within the framework of treaties and agreements relating to international education, the Greek State is obliged to 
provide the necessary number of bilingual (Turkish and Greek) minority schools. Parents can choose either a Greek-medium or bilingual minority 
school for their children to attend. 

France: Authorisation for minority language teaching is only granted if a minimum number of pupils register and if a sufficient number of teachers 



o 
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is available. 

Netherlands: This legal obligation applies to all primary and lower secondary schools (basisvorming) with possibilities for exemption. 

Finland: All Sami children have the right to education in their mother tongue, but schools offering such education are eligible for state subsidies 
only if they cater for a certain minimum number of pupils. 
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Figure 1.2: Criteria for the introduction of measures in support of minority/, 

(continued) regional language teaching in schools located in the language areas concerned. 
School Year 1998/99 





Legal obligation 


Legal 

possibility 


Country Minority/ 

regional language 


For all 
schools 


Parental 

demand 


Minimum 
number 
of pupils 


Sufficient 

funds 


Sufficient 
number of 
qualified 
teachers 


Decision by 
individual 
school or 
relevant authority 


EFTA/EEA 


IS (-) 




LI (-) 




NO Finnish 




• 


3 








Sami 




• 


• 








Pre-accession countries 


BG Turkish 










• 




CZ Polish 




• 


• 








Slovak 




• 


• 








EE Russian 










• 




Ukrainian 










• 




CY (-) 




LV Polish 




• 


8 








Russian 




• 


8 








LT Belorussian . 




• 


• 








Polish 




• 


• 








Russian 




• 


• 








HU German 




• 


8 




• 




Romanian 




• 


8 




• 




Slovak 




• 


8 




• 




PL German 




• 


7 (primary) 

1 4 (secondary) 








Lithuanian 




• 








Ukrainian 




• 








RO German 




• 


20 

(min, 10 % of 
any given class) 




• 




Hungarian 




• 




• 




Ukrainian 




• 




• 




SI Hungarian 


• 












Italian 




• 










SK Hungarian 






• 








Ukrainian 




• 


• 








Ruthenian 




• 


• 









Source: Eurydice. 

Explanatory note 

Figure 1.2 lists a maximum of three minority/regional languages per country, selected on the assumption that they give a representative view of the 
country's situation. The information given in this figure only refers to schools catering for pupils from the minority/regional language population. 
In the case of each country, languages are listed in alphabetical order. 

Additional notes 

Norway: Across the whole of the country, Sami pupils enjoy the same rights in relation to instruction in Sami. In Sami-speaking areas, pupils are also 
entitled to have all subjects taught through the medium of the Sami language. 

Czech Republic: The establishment of schools in sparsely populated areas, irrespective of their language of instruction, is subject to a minimum num- 
ber of pupils (15 for pre-primary, 13 for primary and 17 for lower secondary education). In the case, of minority language-medium schools the 
Ministry of Education has the right, after careful consideration of each application, to lower these thresholds. 

Latvia: As a general rule, the minimum number of pupils is eight, but it can vary according to the geographical location of the school, the popula- 
tion density of the area and the level of education concerned. In the capital, Riga, this number can be as high as 18, while in other areas it can, 
under special circumstances, drop to five. 

Hungary: The allocation of government funds to municipalities increases in line with the number of minority pupils. If less than eight pupils request 
instruction in the minority language, the regional rather than the municipal education authorities are obliged to organise such teaching (e.g. offer 
free transport in order to group these pupils for after-school minority language teaching). 

Slovenia: It is the minority community, rather than individual parents, which formulates requests for Italian-speaking schools. 
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Since members of minority groups are by definition nationals of the country they reside in, the respon- 
sibility for providing them with adequate education rests with the State. For children in compulsory edu- 
cation, the teaching in and the teaching of the minority language as part of the curriculum is therefore 
provided free of charge in all publicly financed schools without exception, and in all participating coun- 
tries. In Italy, upper secondary pupils in minority/regional language education are charged the same 
enrolment, attendance, and exam fees as their peers in Italian-medium schools. 

As discussed earlier, the borders of the four language areas in Belgium are strictly defined by federal 
law and all pupils are obliged to pursue their education in the official language(s) of the area they reside 
in. A certain number of municipalities, individually listed by federal law, are however obliged to grant 
speakers of other official languages the right to education . in their mother tongue - an obligation lim- 
ited to pre-primary and primary education. As opposed to any other country under consideration, 
Belgium uses the number of households rather than the number of pupils as a criterion for the estab- 
lishment of such education. 

All Autonomous Communities of Spain with two official languages, the Aosta Valley in Italy, the Dutch 
region of Friesland and the Flungarian-speaking regions of Slovenia make teaching of the 
minority/regional language compulsory for all schools. In the Dutch region of Friesland, schools may 
however be granted an exemption by the Provincial Executive (for primary schools) or the Education 
Inspectorate (for lower secondary schools). The establishment of bilingual minority schools, with 50% 
of instruction in Turkish and 50% in Greek, in the Greek region of Thrace is governed by a number of 
legislative acts including the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne. The remaining countries or regions studied make 
the establishment of minority/regional language schools or classes dependent- on a combination of 
parental demand and a required minimum number of pupils. In order to qualify for instruction in the 
minority/regional language, pupils must demonstrate a certain knowledge of this language but it does 
not necessarily have to be their mother tongue. Sweden and Norway grant this right to all declared 
members of the minority group, regardless of their actual command of the language in question. In 
Austria, Finland, and Sweden, this right to education in the mother tongue calls for the introduction of 
such teaching as soon as just one pupil requests it. 

In France, the Law on the Teaching of Regional Languages and Cultures of 1951 allowed for a few 
hours of teaching of the regional language per week or, in a less widespread manner, for its use as 
medium of instruction for certain subjects. The number of subjects taught in the regional languages 
increased gradually and, since 1994, these schools have been able to operate like any other private 
establishment under a contract with the State (contrat d‘ association). In February 2000, under pressure 
from regional language groups, the government submitted proposals on how to fully integrate these 
schools into the public education system. General agreement seems to have been reached, with the dis- 
cussion now evolving around the point in time when French should be introduced as a subject. In line 
with the regulations of the national curriculum, the government proposes the gradual introduction of 
French from the basic learning stage onwards in primary school. 

Once the parents of a sufficient number of pupils have expressed their wish to have their children edu- 
cated in the minority/regional language, the school in question is generally under the obligation to 
introduce such teaching. Only in the Mirandes-speaking region of Portugal, is the final decision to 
establish minority/regional language classes left to the individual school. In France, any school wishing 
to offer non French-medium instruction has to apply for authorisation and the necessary funds to the 
geographically decentralised education authority of the State. In Northern Ireland, promoters who seek 
funding for an Irish-medium school must satisfy the general criteria for the funding of grant-aided 
schools, e.g. the school must be able to provide an acceptable standard of education, and must be able 
to show that it can achieve an annual intake of at least 25 pupils. In November 2000, the Department 
of Education proposed a reduction in the viability criteria for schools, to an initial annual intake of 15 
for new schools in Belfast and Derry, and 12 elsewhere. These proposed changes are aimed at encour- 
aging Irish-medium education, which at present is available in a very small number of schools only. In 
Wales, local education authorities have overall responsibility for provision of schools, and their policies 
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for promoting and supporting Welsh-medium education vary. However, individuakschools may deter- 
mine the balance between Welsh and English as the medium of instruction. About 25% of children in 
Wales attend schools in which Welsh is the sole or main medium of instruction. 

2.2. Support for the Minority/Regional Language 

Figure 1 .3 gives an overview of the options available for pupils from minority groups to be educated in 
their mother tongue at different levels of education, without taking into account the number of pupils 
who actually benefit from such education. Here again, a maximum of three minority/regional languages 
was selected in order to provide a representative picture of each country's situation. The fact that a lan- 
guage is offered as a language of instruction or is otherwise promoted does not necessarily mean that 
this offer is available at all establishments or in all subject areas. Three distinct approaches could be 
identified: 

• Total immersion: the minority/regional language is the sole medium of instruction. Schools or 
classes are obliged to offer at least one of the state languages as a subject. This form of education, 
especially if delivered in different buildings, separates children according to their mother tongue, as 
non-speakers of the minority/regional language tend not to follow this type of education. 

• Partial immersion: the minority/regional language and the state language are both media of 
instruction. These schools or classes recruit their pupils mainly from the minority/regional language 
community, but also manage to attract children of other mother tongues living in the minority 
region. 

• Other support measures: any activity other than the use of the minority/regional language as a 
medium of instruction. The most common form of support is the teaching of the language as a sub- 
ject. 
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Figure 13: The use of minority/regional languages in the education of children from these 
language groups. School Year 1998/99 





Level of education 


Minority/ 

Country regional 

language 


Pre*primary 


Primary 


Compulsory or lower 
secondary 


Post-compulsory or 
upper secondary 


European Union 


B fr Dutch 








B de French 






B nl French 






DK German 




D Danish 










Frisian 










Sorbian 












EL Turkish 











Basque 



Catalan 



Galician 



Basque 



Breton 



Catalan 





IRL 



(-) 




(-) 



NL 



Frisian 



Croatian 



Hungarian 



Slovene 




Mirandes 



FIN 



Sami 



Finnish (Tornedalen) 



Romany 



Sami 



UK (W) 



UK (Nl) 



UK (SC) 



Welsh 



Irish 



Gaelic 




EFTA/EEA 



IS (-) 




LI (-) 




NO Finnish 










Sami 






jll^gg^ggj 


ajBryj sjsjkwi* 







Minority/regional language as medium of instruction for all subjects (total immersion) 

I I Minority/regional language as medium of instruction for selected subjects (partial immersion) 
I I Other measures to support the minority/regional language (including teaching as a subject) 

I I No support for minority/regional language 



y "ource: Eurydice. 
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Figure 1.3: The use of minority/regional languages in the education of children from these 
(continued) language groups. School Year 1998/99 





Level of education 


Minority/ 

Country regional 

language 


Pre-primary 


Primary 


Compulsory or lower 
secondary 


Post-compulsory or 
upper secondary 


Pre-accession countries 


BG Turkish 












USD Minority/regional language as medium of instruction for all subjects (total immersion) 
i I Minority /regional language as medium of instruction for selected subjects (partial immersion) 
I I Other measures to support the minority/regional language (including teaching as a subject) 

I I No support for minority/regional language 
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Source: Eurydice. 

Explanatory note 

Figure 1 .3 lists a maximum of three minority/regional languages per country, selected on the assumption that they give a representative view of the 
country's situation. The information given in this figure only refers to schools catering for pupils from the minority /regional language population. 
In the case of each country, languages are listed in alphabetical order. 

Additional notes 

Germany: In Lower Saxony, Frisian is taught at all pre-primary institutions for one hour a week. At primary level and during the first two years of 
lower secondary education (Orientierungsstufe), schools may offer working groups in Frisian, but participation is optional. In Schleswig-Holstein, 
where Frisian is not taught at pre-primary level, pupils are offered this language at primary and, to a lesser extent, in lower and upper secondary 
education. In Brandenburg and Saxony, Sorbian is compulsory only in Sorbian-medium schools. In all other schools in Sorbian-speaking areas, teach- 
ing of the language is optional. 

Spain: Pupils are not assigned to different schools on grounds of mother tongue. The aim is to make pupils bilingual in Castilian and their regional 
language by the end of compulsory education. Catalonia: All children attend Catalan-medium schools. Galicia: In pre-primary and the first cycle of 
primary education the mother tongue of the majority of pupils is chosen as the language of instruction (Galician or Castilian). From the second cycle 
of primary education up to the final year of upper secondary education, the subjects taught in Galician or Castilian are determined by decree. Basque 
Country and Navarra: Basque and Castilian may both be used either as the language of instruction for all subjects or for only part of the subjects. 
France: Schools where the main language of instruction is other than French must offer pupils the possibility to be bilingual in French and their 
minority language by the end of primary education. 

Italy: All primary and lower secondary schools in the Aosta Valley offer bilingual French-ltalian education. At the end of compulsory education, 
it all ^n becomes the only language of instruction. 
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Netherlands: In 1955, an amendment to the Education Act allowed for the possibility to introduce Frisian either as a subject or as a medium of 
instruction at primary schools in the region of Friesland. Twenty-five years later, in 1980, Frisian was made a compulsory subject in primary schools 
within this area. Taking into account the possibility for exemption, nearly 100 % of these schools actually teach Frisian. In lower secondary schools, 
Frisian was made a compulsory subject in 1993 (exemptions are again possible). In 1997/98, one out of three secondary schools did not teach Frisian 
(see report by the Education Inspectorate, Fries in de basisvorming: evaluatie van de eerste vijf jaar, Utrecht 1999). In upper secondary education 
Frisian is an optional examination subject. 

Portugal: As of school year 2000/01, Mirandes is also taught in pre-primary education. 

Finland: Since 1999 the law stipulates that Sami is to be used as the primary language of instruction in basic education and may be used in upper 
secondary education. 

Sweden: Except for Sami schools, minority languages are treated in the same manner as languages spoken by migrants. 

United Kingdom: In Wales, there is a statutory requirement to teach Welsh throughout compulsory education, either as a first or as a second lan- 
guage. This is in addition to requirements for modern foreign languages at secondary level. In Northern Ireland, at secondary level, schools may 
offer Irish within the framework of foreign language teaching. 

Latvia: In the school year 1999/00, a special programme aimed at bilingual education of minority group children will be launched for compulsory 
education. Following a 3-year transition period, all schools where the main language of instruction is not Latvian will teach two subjects in Latvian 
from the 1* to the 9 th year and three subjects in the 10 th and 12 th years. At the higher education level, Russian is offered as a medium only in private 
establishments. 

Lithuania: Although minority languages are offered as a medium of instruction for all subjects, it is recommended to teach history and geography 
in Lithuanian. 

Hungary: The Higher Education Act of 1 993 provides for the possibility to teach higher education courses either in Hungarian or in any of the minor- 
ity languages. 

Poland: Education through the medium of the minority language can either be applied to all subjects or be limited to some subjects chosen by the 
school in consultation with the parents. 

Romania: At primary level, history and geography are always taught in Romanian. At secondary level, history and geography may be taught in the 
minority language but according to the same syllabi and textbooks as those used in Romanian language schools. 

Slovenia: In' the Hungarian-speaking area, instruction in Hungarian and Slovenian is compulsory in all schools. The Italian-speaking area in contrast, 
hosts Italian-medium schools where Slovenian is a compulsory subject and Slovenian-medium schools where Italian is a compulsory subject. These 
schools are open to all pupils, regardless of their mother tongue. 

Slovakia: In schools with Ukrainian-medium instruction, parents can request any subject to be taught in the Slovak language. 



In just over half of the countries studied (17 out of 29), at least some of the schools offer a 
minority/regional language as the sole medium of instruction (total immersion). The role of these lan- 
guages as teaching medium depends on the political thinking as well as on the number of pupils 
involved, but tends to be greatest till the end of compulsory education. During the course of secondary 
education their significance seems to decrease and they are gradually replaced by the state language as 
the main medium of instruction. Apart from Catalonia (which uses Catalan as the sole language of 
instruction), the Aosta Valley in Italy (where all instruction is in French and Italian), and the Hungarian 
minority region in Slovenia (where both Hungarian and Slovenian are media of instruction in all schools), 
all regions with a minority language population also have schools where the state language is the sole 
medium of instruction. 

Bilingual education, which uses both the minority/regional language and the state language as media 
of instruction (partial immersion), is on offer in 16 of the countries under consideration. Often a region 
offers both methods, total and partial immersion, for a given education level but in different schools. 
In addition to being taught in educational.establishments located in settlement areas of the minority 
groups, some minority/regional languages are also promoted amongst the rest of the country's popu- 
lation. In Finland and Norway, the Sami language can be taught in any school outside the Sami districts 
either as mother tongue or foreign language. In Bulgaria, all Bulgarian-medium schools located in the 
Turkish-speaking area are encouraged to offer this minority language as a subject. Italian and Hungarian 
have to be made available anywhere in Slovenia as an optional subject if at least five pupils so request. 
.In Spain, the Escuelas Oficiales de Idiomas (specialised language schools) regardless of their geograph- 
ical location offer teaching of all official languages. 

Article 3 of the Belgian Federal Law on the Linguistic Regime in Education of 1963 contains a list of 
areas where language minorities speaking one of the other official languages are granted the right to 
benefit from instruction in their mother tongue. This right is limited to pre-primary and primary educa- 
tion. In addition, French speakers in some specified Dutch-speaking municipalities on the outskirts and 
under the administration of Brussels can benefit from education in their mother tongue. In these minor- 
ity schools, teaching of the official language of the area concerned is compulsory in the order of four 
to eight hours per week. This regulation was introduced with a view to a possible transfer of these chil- 
dren to local schools at the end of primary education, when they lose their entitlement to education in 
their own language. In reality however, most pupils transfer to schools located in other language areas, 
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which allows them to continue their education in their mother tongue. The German-speaking 
Community of Belgium has a large minority population of French speakers and offers their language as 
a medium of instruction at primary level with German as the first compulsory foreign language. 
German-medium schools begin with the teaching of French at the age of 3 and continue to do so right 
to the end of upper secondary education. In addition, most secondary schools promote the French lan- 
guage by using it as a medium of instruction, mainly for science subjects. This policy is based on the 
fact that most pupils from the German-speaking Community opting for higher education will study in 
French. 

Muslim minority pupils living in Thrace are enrolled either in bilingual minority schools or in Greek- 
medium schools (as long as they operate in the same area). The choice of school is at the discretion of 
parents. Turkish is taught only in the Muslim minority schools: 50% of the curriculum is taught in 
Turkish, the rest in Greek. Christian and Muslim teachers are employed in these schools on the basis of 
the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne. Certificates are issued in Greek. There are 235 minority primary schools, 
2 lower and upper secondary schools and 2 Koranic schools operating in this region. 

The Education Act of 1944 allowed local education authorities to consider opening Welsh-medium 
schools and now around 25% of all pupils in Wales attend schools in which Welsh is the sole or main 
medium of instruction. The Education Reform Act of 1988 paved the way for the National Curriculum 
in Wales and made it a statutory requirement for all pupils in compulsory education to learn Welsh 
either as a first or second language. In Northern Ireland, Irish is one of the five languages which schools 
at secondary level may offer within the framework of the statutory curriculum for modern languages. 
Irish is the medium of instruction in a very small number of schools. Gaelic education finds some sup- 
port in the Education (Scotland) Act of 1980 and specific funding for Gaelic education in Scotland has 
been provided since 1986. Gaelic-medium education is provided at nursery, primary and secondary lev- 
els and there are at present 59 units in Scotland offering Gaelic-medium education at primary level. In 
addition, some further education colleges provide Gaelic language courses. 

During the period of Soviet occupation, there was a policy of Russification and, in reality, Russian was 
the first official language in Latvia while Latvian had been relegated to the position of second official 
language. Latvian-medium schools placed great importance on the teaching of Russian and the inten- 
tion was to make all Latvian pupils bilingual in Russian and Latvian. Russian-medium schools in contrast, 
which in 1991 presented 23.5% of all schools and 59% of schools in Riga, put very little emphasis on 
teaching Latvian. With the passing of the Language Act in 1989, Latvian was made the only state lan- 
guage of the Republic and minorities were granted the right to education in their native language. 

The Hungarian Constitution grants minorities the right to self-government, including responsibility for 
all minority issues. As a consequence, minority groups enjoy a high degree of autonomy in educational 
and cultural matters, and their self-governing body has far-ranging powers in this area; it decides on 
the medium of instruction, approves the curriculum and appoints the head of schools. Based on a min- 
isterial decree, the self-governing body of each minority can choose between four forms of education: 
(i) the minority language is the sole medium of instruction, except for the Hungarian language and cul- 
ture; (ii) both Hungarian and the minority language are media of instruction with at least three subjects, 
taught in the minority language; (iii) Hungarian is the sole medium of instruction and the minority lan- 
guage and culture are taught as a subject; (iv) education in the form of special programmes with 
emphasis on the minority culture but not necessarily with teaching in or of the minority language. 
Moreover, the school's curriculum has to be approved by the National Committee for Minority 
Languages and the school's maintainer has to provide the necessary funds. In case of disagreement 
between the two bodies, the minority has the right to call on the Parliament's Ombudsman to assist in 
finding a solution. 

Schools in the Hungarian-speaking part of Slovenia use both Hungarian and Slovenian as vehicles of an 
instruction characterised by constant alternation between the two languages. A typical lesson could 
insist of the teacher presenting the lesson in one of the two languages, summarising the content in 
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the other, repeating basic concepts, and asking and answering questions in both languages. Any writ- 
ing on the blackboard is done in both languages whereby the teacher uses different colour chalk to dis- 
tinguish between the languages. These specialised teachers enjoy a pay supplement. In the Italian- 
speaking minority area, schools use either Italian or Slovenian as the medium of instruction and teach 
the other as a compulsory subject. Demand for Italian-medium schools is expressed through the minor- 
ity community, which is represented on the school board together with the municipality or the State 
and has an advisory role in the appointment of the head teacher. 

As far as partial immersion is concerned, the information available did not seem to suggest that there 
is a pattern for teaching certain non-language subjects in the minority/regional rather than the state 
language. For the Autonomous Community of Galicia, subjects to be taught in Galician are listed in 
great detail by Decrees 247/1995 and 66/1997 for all levels of education from pre-primary to upper sec- 
ondary level. Interestingly though, a certain number of countries or regions take a special interest in the 
language to be used for teaching history and geography. All minority language schools in Latvia, and 
the upper secondary schools in Galicia are obliged to offer these two subjects in the minority/regional 
language. In Wales, Welsh is the preferred medium for teaching history and geography, but this is by 
no means mandatory. At the other end of the spectrum, some countries or regions actively encourage 
the use of the state language for teaching these two subjects. Turkish minority children in Thrace will 
always be taught history and geography in Greek, while education authorities in Lithuania recommend 
that the language of instruction for these two subjects be Lithuanian. In Romania, history and geogra- 
phy have to be taught in Romanian in primary education, but may be taught in the minority language 
at secondary schools as long as syllabi and textbooks are the same as in Romanian-medium schools. 

Diplomas and school-leaving certificates delivered by minority/regional language schools are in all coun- 
tries recognised as equivalent to certificates delivered by schools using the state language as medium 
of instruction. In some countries, the knowledge of a minority language can be taken into account in 
the school-leaving exam. Since 1994, the French government has allowed a regional language to be 
studied as the second compulsory language and to be used as the medium for taking the history part 
in the baccalaureat secondary school-leaving exam. In the Dutch region of Friesland, pupils may choose 
the Frisian language as an option in their upper secondary school-leaving exam. Since 1990, pupils in 
Finland have been able to take the compulsory mother tongue test, which is part of the matriculation 
exam for gaining admission to higher education, in the Sami languages. In Wales, examinations taken 
at age 16 and 18 are available in both English and Welsh. 

2.3. Teacher Training 

In general, teachers employed in schools offering teaching in the minority/regional language are 
required to have the same qualifications as their colleagues at schools where the state language fea- 
tures as the main medium of instruction. Only in Slovenia must teachers for language minority groups 
be native speakers. In case of a shortage of native speakers, this requirement can however be waived. 
In all other countries or regions concerned, teachers only have to prove sufficient knowledge of the 
minority/regional language. 

In the French and Flemish Communities of Belgium, the qualification to teach is restricted to the 
Community where teachers have obtained their qualification. Teachers wishing to work in the other 
Community have to pass an official exam in order to prove sufficient knowledge of the relevant 
Community language. Teaching staff at French-medium minority schools in the German-speaking 
Community of Belgium follow the same training as their colleagues at German-medium schools. Since 
the Community itself does not offer any training possibilities for secondary school teachers, most of 
them will have pursued their studies in the French-speaking Community. This leads to the particular sit- 
uation where the majority of teachers working either in German- or French-medium schools have all 
received their training in French. 
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German-minority schools in Denmark and Danish-minority schools in Germany employ teachers with 
qualifications obtained either in Denmark or Germany. Denmark insists that these teachers be bilingual, 
while Germany has a policy of giving preference to teachers who are bilingual, but also accepts teach- 
ers who are fluent in both languages. 

Christian and Muslim teachers in bilingual minority schools in the Greek region of Thrace are employed 
on the basis of the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne. Christian primary and secondary teachers at minority 
schools in Thrace (teaching the Greek language) are Greek nationals who have graduated from Greek 
universities. Muslim teachers employed at these schools are Greek nationals who have graduated either 
from the Special Pedagogic Academy (for primary teachers only) or from universities in Turkey. In addi- 
tion, minority schools employ Turkish nationals, graduates from Turkish universities, who are appointed 
for a set period of time in line with provisions on teacher exchanges between Greece and Turkey 
included in the 1968 Bilateral Cultural Protocol. 

In France and Spain, knowledge of the regional language must be proven either by a relevant higher 
education diploma or certified by a special commission. In Spain, it is up to each Autonomous 
Community to determine the way in which teachers must give evidence of a sufficient knowledge of 
any other official language spoken in the Community. Teachers wanting to teach in the Italian Aosta 
Valley, but having pursued their studies outside this region, are required to pass an exam demonstrat- 
ing a sufficient knowledge of French. In addition to general teacher training, teaching staff at Slovene, 
Croatian, and Hungarian minority schools in Austria have to be qualified to teach the languages con- 
cerned. 

In the United Kingdom, some courses of initial teacher training focus on Welsh-, Irish- or Gaelic-medium 
teaching. In Wales, grants are available for the training and support of teachers who wish to transfer 
to Welsh-medium teaching. In Scotland, the Scottish Executive has established a training scheme for 
Gaelic-speaking secondary teachers who may wish to deliver their subject through the medium of 
Gaelic. 

Teachers at Polish minority schools in the Czech Republic can be trained either in the Czech Republic or 
in Poland. In case of teacher shortage, a bilateral agreement allows for the secondment of Polish teach- 
ers to the Czech Republic. 



3. LANGUAGE SUPPORT FOR CHILDREN OF FOREIGN MOTHER 
TONGUE 

This section looks into measures put in place for pupils of foreign mother tongue, whether citizens or 
foreign nationals, both to improve their knowledge of the official language(s) and to continue to use 
their native tongue. In some instances, migrant communities share their language with one of the 
recognised language minorities and in this case both communities can benefit from the same educa- 
tional infrastructure. Such arrangements allow children from migrant families to benefit from support 
measures (native language medium instruction, specialised teachers and textbooks) that might other- 
wise not be available to them. 

Council Directive of 25 July 1977 was the first Community legislation in relation to the educational 
needs of children of migrant workers. Its scope was limited to children in compulsory education and to 
dependants of nationals of the Member States. The Directive stipulates that appropriate measures shall 
be taken to ensure that these children receive free tuition to facilitate initial reception, including: 

• the teaching of (one of) the official language(s) of the host state, and 

• the promotion of teaching of the mother tongue and culture of the country of origin. 
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A study by the European Parliament ( 4 ) shows that failure to fully implement this Directive was mainly 
due to budgetary and structural problems experienced by Member States, faced with a growing immi- 
grant community. The European Community therefore adopted a new strategy centred on the notion 
of intercultural education. In contrast to the previous approach, which targeted its measures solely at 
children from immigrant communities with a view to integrating them into the host society, intercul- 
tural education is targeted at all children. It aims to raise intercultural awareness, promote tolerance, 
and create mutual respect between children from different linguistic and cultural backgrounds. 
Education is no longer seen as a separate issue but considered an integral part of social, economic, and 
political integration. This emphasis on intercultural education is also reflected in its inclusion in Action 
2 of the Comenius programme. With this general shift towards intercultural education, the approach 
reported by the participating countries in relation to language teaching for children of the migrant com- 
munity seems to pursue the following twin strategy: 

• teaching of at least one official language of the host country (almost invariably the state language) 
in order to overcome linguistic barriers, facilitate integration into the host society and pave the way 
for schooling in this language; 

• safeguarding and promoting the children's mother tongue with a view to preserving their cultural 
heritage, enabling them to maintain links with their culture of origin and if need be, facilitating rein- 
tegration upon return to their country of origin. This thinking is in line with the recognition that 
schooling, irrespective of the language of instruction, is facilitated if children are self-assured and at 
ease with their ethnic identity, of which the native language is an integral part. 

Education of children of foreign nationals on fixed-term contracts, who are not expected to settle in the 
host country, tends to follow a different pattern. Their native tongue takes priority over the host coun- 
try's state language as a medium of instruction. Should teaching in the mother tongue not be available, 
widely used languages like English or French become the preferred medium of instruction. The lan- 
guage of the host country is taught as a foreign language or may be the medium of instruction for 
selected subjects. International schools, European schools and other foreign-medium schools abroad 
applying the curriculum of the home country (Lycees frangais, deutsche Schulen, British Schools etc.) all 
cater for children of the expatriate community, albeit at a high cost. 

3.1. Support for the Official Language(s) of the Country of Residence 

Throughout Europe, it is the country of residence that assumes the task of providing teaching of its offi- 
cial language(s) to pupils of foreign mother tongue. It decides on the hours of teaching, the content of 
the teaching programme, and the qualification required from teachers whom it recruits and pays. 
During the first few years of schooling, such teaching will generally be provided during school hours 
and on the school's premises. Children who enter the education system at a later stage may have to fol- 
low intensive courses outside school hours. 

Two main approaches could be identified in relation to integrating children of foreign mother tongue 
who are embarking on mainstream compulsory education for the first time in the host country: initial 
separation and immediate integration. Countries which have opted for initial separation welcome these 
pupils in reception/preparatory classes in order to enhance their proficiency in the official language, 
which will later become their main language of instruction. In parallel, pupils receive instruction in other 
subjects which are part of the general curriculum. Children from a variety of language backgrounds 
generally spend between one and three years in these classes before they join their classmates from the 
host country. Following this transfer, supplementary language teaching will be offered to them either 
during or after school hours. Other countries reject the idea of separating pupils according to their lan- 



( 4 ) European Parliament, The Teaching of Immigrants in the European Union, 1998, p. 43. 
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guage background and integrate pupils of foreign mother tongue into their mainstream classes from 
the first day at school. As a general rule, these pupils will receive supplementary teaching of the host 
country's language of instruction. A small number of countries have opted for immediate integration 
without addressing the special language development needs of the children concerned. Acquisition of 
the official language is assumed to result from daily exposure to this language during lessons and from 
interaction with classmates and the out-of-school environment. 

Regardless of the approach chosen, the class teacher is, under certain circumstances, assisted by 
another member of staff (either another qualified teacher or a classroom assistant) who may or may not 
be conversant in the pupils' mother tongue(s). The Flemish Community of Belgium, Germany, Spain, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Austria (in the Hauptschule only), Finland, the United Kingdom and 
Norway resort to assistant teachers/teaching assistants to better serve the special learning needs of 
these children. 

Only six countries (Denmark, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Finland, Sweden and Lithuania (as of the 
school year 2000/01)) reported that they had pre-primary reception classes to prepare immigrant chil- 
dren for compulsory education taught in the state language. 



Figure 1.4: Catering for pupils of foreign mother tongue embarking on compulsory 
education in the host country. School Year 1998/99 




Additional notes 

Germany: The measures employed vary from Land to Land. 

France: Depending on their geographical location, schools may offer reception classes or opt for immediate integration. 

Czech Republic: Since 1999, schools with a centre for asylum-seekers within their catchment area may organise reception classes for the children of 
this community. In the year 2000 six schools offered such classes. 

Hungary: It is left to the school to decide whether to create a reception class for pupils of foreign mother tongue or to mainstream them with the 
necessary support for the Hungarian language. The Office for Immigrants and Refugee Affairs bears the cost of such tuition. 

Poland: A planned amendment to the Act on the Education System foresees the introduction of reception classes and/or supplementary lessons for 
nunils with a foreign mother tongue. 
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In the Flemish Community of Belgium, one-year reception classes at primary and secondary schools des- 
ignated by the government of Flanders welcome pupils with a level of Dutch insufficient to follow 
instruction in this language. For organisational reasons a minimum number of 10 pupils is required. 
Under the educational priority programme, schools with a high proportion of pupils with learning dif- 
ficulties linked to their social, economic or cultural background are awarded special funds to employ 
supplementary teaching staff. The main beneficiaries are immigrant children, since the programme is 
specifically targeted at pupils whose mother did not continue education beyond the age of 18 and 
whose grandmothers were born outside Belgium. 

According to the Danish legislation on the folkeskole, it is the children's mother tongue and not their 
nationality that determines their right to receive support teaching in Danish. When they reach compul- 
sory school age, non-Danish-speaking children are generally placed in reception classes until their level 
of Danish allows them to attend local schools. A recent amendment to the Act on the folkeskole how- 
ever obliges local authorities to organise so-called language stimulation programmes for all migrant 
children from the age of four. These programmes have proven very successful and 95% of children who 
have followed them have been able to enter the folkeskole without the need to attend a reception 
class. Young people older than 14 are in addition taught all subjects relevant for the 8 th to 10 th years. In 
1999, a special programme was set up to prepare young immigrants above compulsory school age and 
with a limited knowledge of Danish for admission to upper secondary education. The programme takes 
into account the individual needs and aspirations of each participant. 

In Germany, the support given for learning the state language varies from Land to Land and ranges from 
preparatory classes, intensive courses in German and supplementary German teaching to bilingual 
classes. The latter welcome pupils of the same mother tongue which together with German is used as 
a medium of instruction. Only if the language in question is one of the foreign language options will 
these lessons be counted towards the children's course work. 

To promote progress and integration of pupils of foreign mother tongue into the Greek education sys- 
tem, Greece has put in place the following support structures: (i) reception classes (corresponding to 
the 1 st and 2 nd years), with three to four hours of intensive teaching of the Greek language until chil- 
dren are able to transfer to mainstream education classes; depending on their educational progress and 
needs, children can attend these classes for up to three years; (ii) support courses where children receive 
supplementary teaching in certain subjects. Reception classes require a minimum of nine pupils, sup- 
port classes three. 

Ireland has until recently been a country of emigration rather than immigration and the first substantial 
number of non-nationals to come to this country were refugees from Bosnia and Vietnam. The Refugee 
Language Support Unit has been set up to provide training and support for teachers in the area of 
English language delivery, and develop appropriate programmes and material. Primary school children 
receive their education in local schools and, due to daily contact with the language, soon become pro- 
ficient in English and sometimes even Irish. In the case of more senior pupils, the need for separate 
induction periods with intensive language support has been identified. The length of time for which 
these pupils are provided for separately is determined by the school authorities. They base their deci- 
sion on the pupil's age, previous language and educational experience, natural ability and family cir- 
cumstances. 

The use of all three official languages in education and its associated problems for children of the immi- 
grant community was at the heart of a review of the language teaching system in Luxembourg. 
A period of intense reflection was followed in 1995 by the introduction of pilot projects facilitating the 
integration of immigrant children into primary school. In Finland, since 1997, immigrant children of 
compulsory school age have the right to attend preparatory classes during one term prior to their inte- 
gration into mainstream basic education. 
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In the Netherlands, schools are autonomous in the way, they offer Dutch as a second language. Foreign 
mother tongue pupils can be grouped in one separate class or join their Dutch-speaking peers in main- 
stream classes while at the same time receiving support from a specialist teacher. Some schools offer a 
combination of these two approaches, grouping non-Dutch speakers in reception classes for certain 
lessons and letting them join mainstream classes for the rest of the time. All schools concerned receive 
additional funding from the central government which has to be spent on extra staff. The municipali- 
ties benefit from additional resources to cover their local educational priority policy, which lists foreign 
mother tongue pupils as one of the target groups. 



Compulsory schooling in Austria applies to all children who are permanent residents, regardless of their 
nationality. Children whose proficiency in German is insufficient for them to receive education in this 
language must under Austrian law attend school but will do so as non-regular pupils (ausserordentliche 
Schuler). Children may spend up to two years as non-regular pupils, during which time they are only 
assessed and graded in subjects which they are capable of following. Any time spent as a non-regular 
pupil counts towards compulsory schooling. Non-regular pupils (in the Hauptschule only) have the right 
to benefit from up to 12 hours of supplementary German teaching per week either during or outside 
school hours. The exact number of lessons depends on the legal provisions of each Land. Once they 
have reached a satisfactory proficiency level in German, these children are accepted as regular pupils 
(ordentliche Schuler), which still entitles them to supplementary German lessons in the order of five 
lessons per week. In addition, there is the possibility of having the class teacher assisted by a second 
teacher during German mother tongue lessons. 



In the United Kingdom, there are measures intended to meet the specific needs of pupils for whom 
English is an additional language (EAL). In England and Wales, government grants are available and in 
Scotland some additional support is provided for local authorities, which may be spent on additional 
staffing costs, training costs for existing staff, and the cost of appropriate teaching materials. It is for 
individual schools and authorities to decide how the additional support is to be organised. For exam- 
ple, classroom assistants may provide support to particular pupils within the classroom, or children may 
be withdrawn from certain lessons, for language support with a specialist teacher. In Wales, support 
may also be given to enable non-Welsh-speaking pupils become fully integrated into Welsh-medium 
education. 



Children attending Greek Cypriot schools who have an insufficient knowledge of Greek receive sup- 
plementary lessons in this language. These are either given during school hours, in which case they gen- 
erally replace art or music lessons, or after school in further education institutes. Tuition is provided free 
of charge and efforts are being made to reach all areas with a high concentration of children in need 
of this support. 



The largest group of foreign mother tongue speakers in Estonia and Latvia are Russians. They have their 
own school network, which is shared with the Russian-speaking minority population. The rest of the 
immigrant community is so small that no special measures to promote the official language amongst 
its school-age children have been developed. In the Czech Republic, immigrant children are from the 
start put into the same class as their Czech-speaking schoolmates, and all instruction is in Czech. 
Experience shows that daily contact with their Czech-speaking friends is a very effective way of acquir- 
ing the language. Poland, where foreign nationals are in principle still liable to pay school fees but 
where the majority of them benefit from an exemption, also groups children in classes irrespective of 
their language background. A planned amendment to the Act on the Education System will put an end 
to school fees for foreigners and introduce preparatory classes for non-Polish speakers aimed at facili- 
tating their integration into Polish-medium mainstream education. 
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3 . 2 . Support for the Pupils' Mother Tongue 

Concerning the responsibility for teaching children of foreign mother tongue their native language, the 
participating countries have adopted varying approaches. In Belgium, some German Lander, Spain, 
France, Luxembourg, Portugal, Estonia and Hungary, such teaching can be and often is based on bilat- 
eral agreements between the host country and the country of origin. The resulting arrangements vary 
accordingly, but generally it is the country of origin (via its embassy or consulate) that puts in place the 
necessary infrastructure and recruits the teaching staff, in close cooperation with the immigrant com- 
munity. The host country tends to provide the premises and in some instances makes a financial con- 
tribution to teachers' salaries, especially if such teaching takes place during school hours. In Denmark, 
some German Lander, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Austria, Finland, Sweden, Iceland, Norway and 
Cyprus, the host country is responsible for such instruction. The decision as to whether the teaching 
takes place during or outside school hours seems to depend on the number of pupils participating. If 
children from various schools are grouped together, such teaching tends to be delivered outside school 
hours. Teachers are generally recruited and paid by the host country. Other countries (Slovenia, 
Lithuania) vary their approach according to the language or country of origin of the immigrant group 
concerned. In the United Kingdom, mother tongue teaching is provided mainly by the voluntary sector, 
for example by local community-based groups, which sometimes receive support from the local author- 
ity or charitable foundations. 

Countries that did not signal any special measures aimed at children from migrant families in support 
of their mother tongue were Ireland, Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Poland, Romania, and Slovakia. 
Ireland had experienced its first significant intake of non-nationals with the arrival of refugees from 
Bosnia and Vietnam and mother tongue and culture classes had been provided for these groups. At the 
moment there are non-nationals from over 120 countries living in Ireland, but no decision has been 
taken in regard to the way in which mother tongue support will be provided to. these non-nationals. As 
mentioned earlier, the relatively small immigrant community explains the absence of special measures 
in Bulgaria. Public education in the Czech and Slovak Republics and in Poland is the same for all chil- 
dren, whether they are nationals or immigrants, and the sole language of instruction is the state lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, the Czech Republic may support teaching of migrant community languages by 
providing premises and contributing to teachers' salaries. 

In the French and Flemish Communities of Belgium, some migrant communities (in particular the 
Turkish, Moroccan and Italian communities) provide their children with the opportunity to receive sup- 
port teaching and sometimes instruction of certain subjects in their mother tongue. These lessons are 
given by mother tongue teachers employed by the education authorities of the sending country and 
count towards the children's course work. ; 

In Denmark, it is mandatory for local authorities to provide mother tongue instruction in any language 
(that has a written form) during the whole of compulsory education, as long as a minimum of 12 chil- 
dren have declared an interest. If fewer pupils are enrolled, they shall be offered free transport to 
another municipality where such instruction is available. 

In Germany, regulations for providing mother tongue lessons to immigrant children are issued by the 
Lander. If such teaching falls under the authority of the ministry of education and culture of the Land, 
then it is generally given during school hours. Teachers are employed by the education authorities. In 
those Lander where such teaching falls under the responsibility of the different consulates, it forms part 
of the extra-curricular activities and teachers are paid by the country of origin. The promotion of inter- 
cultural education plays an important role in German schools. In 1996, the Conference of Ministers of 
Education and Cultural Affairs issued a recommendation on this subject that, amongst other things, 
encourages the participation of native German speakers in mother tongue lessons for their immigrant 
q classmates. 
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Since the beginning of the school year 2000/01, the Greek Ministry of Education and Religious Affairs 
is recruiting Russian-speaking teachers to teach repatriates from the former USSR their mother tongue. 
In France, the main languages of the immigrant communities are also taught as subjects and can be 
certified in the national exams. Mother tongue instruction to immigrant children is not available in 
Italian mainstream education, but within the framework of their autonomy, schools may offer it outside 
school hours as an extra-curricular activity. Certain legal provisions encourage action at local level aimed 
at preserving these languages, with the involvement of diplomatic representations and immigrant asso- 
ciations. 

Portuguese and Italian are the two most common languages amongst the immigrant community of 
Luxembourg. During primary education, children of Portuguese or Italian mother tongue can benefit 
from courses in their language and culture organised by the Ministry of Education in collaboration vvith 
the respective embassy and the local municipalities. In addition, certain non-language subjects (e.g. ini- 
tiation to science) may be taught in the children's mother tongue. At upper secondary level - Italian but 
not Portuguese - is offered as a foreign. language subject. 

The teaching of their native tongue to children from migrant communities has traditionally been part 
of the Dutch school curriculum. In 1998, the passing of the OALT Law (Wet Onderwijs in Allochtone 
Levende Talen) marked the introduction of a new approach, which transferred responsibility for such 
teaching to the municipalities on the grounds that it was part of the cultural rather than the educa- 
tional public domain. Children continue to have the right to receive mother tongue teaching, but only 
outside school hours. "■ 

In Austria, immigrant children in compulsory education are offered the opportunity of mother tongue 
lessons if a given minimum number of pupils (varying from Land to Land) so request. The recruitment 
and remuneration of qualified teachers is the responsibility of the Austrian authorities. As of the school 
year 2000/01, Turkish and Serbo-Croatian (Bosnian/Croatian/Serbian) can be offered to all pupils as a 
foreign language in general secondary schools, while academic secondary schools may only offer Serbo- 
Croatian. 

Portugal, in collaboration with the Netherlands and Greece, has launched pilot projects to promote the 
language and culture of their home country amongst Dutch and Greek children living in Portugal. These 
support measures take the form of extra-curricular activities. 

In Finland, prior, to the adoption of the new Basic Education Act in 1998, children from the migrant 
population had the right but not the obligation to follow basic education. Since then, compulsory edu- 
cation has been extended to all children who are permanent residents. As long as the children's edu- 
cation js not compromised, no restrictions are placed on the language of instruction or on the number 
of children attending such classes. In 1997, as many as 66% of all municipalities offered instruction to 
immigrant children in their respective mother tongues. In the same way as Sami children, pupils from 
immigrant backgrounds can also use their language for the mother tongue test in the matriculation 
examination at the end of upper secondary education. This means that they can gain access to higher 
education without learning either of the state languages to mother tongue level. 

Sweden offers all children with non-Swedish mother tongue the opportunity to be taught their native 
language. On receipt of five applications, the municipality concerned must offer such instruction, but 
the children's participation is optional. These children also have the possibility to choose Swedish as a 
second language rather than studying it at mother tongue level. For all other subjects, which are taught 
in Swedish, they share the class with their Swedish peers. 

In the United Kingdom, educational measures for non-English mother tongue pupils focus on provid- 
ing access to the curriculum as soon as possible, through support for the learning of English and also 
through additional support during lessons. In a few schools, there may be bilingual teachers or class- 
^■~m assistants who can help maintain. the development of the mother tongue. However, supplemen- 
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tary teaching of the toother tongue is provided more widely by the voluntary sector, for example by the 
minority communities themselves, sometimes with support from the local authority or charitable foun- 
dations. In some secondary schools, these languages are available within the framework of foreign. lan- 
guage teaching. 

Education authorities in Iceland are under no obligation to offer teaching of the native tongue to immi- 
grant children. Municipalities however have the option of offering instruction in any language other 
than Icelandic if they deem this beneficial to immigrant children. 

Due to the increasing number of non-Greek speakers in Greek Cypriot schools, a pilot project in inter- 
cultural education was launched in 2000/01. The programme focuses on immigrant children from the 
former Soviet Union who have Russian as their common language. In an effort to promote mutual 
understanding, the main aspects of their culture is taught to the whole class in the hope of boosting 
these children's self-image while at the same time teaching local children about their classmates' cul- 
tural background. The Ministry of Education and Culture will also respond favourably to requests to use 
school premises after school hours for teaching immigrant children their mother tongue. 

A few countries have developed a particularly strong support structure in aid of language acquisition 
and maintenance for their citizens and their descendants living abroad. About 2,000 Greek teachers 
work in 68 countries to provide mother tongue teaching to children of the Greek community world- 
wide. The pedagogical and administrative responsibility for the necessary infrastructure lies with so- 
called education coordinators stationed abroad. The Ministry of Education and Religious Affairs sends 
the teachers, employs local staff and supplies all teaching material. Germany, with the help of 
Auslandsschulen, and France, through its lycees franqais, have established an network for the promo- 
tion of their language and culture abroad. These schools are financed by public and private funds and 
teachers are seconded from the home country. 

The Portuguese Constitution gives every citizen, whether living in Portugal or abroad, the right to learn 
Portuguese. The establishment of the necessary infrastructure was placed under the joint responsibility 
of the Ministries of Education and Foreign Affairs, which employ special coordinators attached to diplo- 
matic missions. Originally intended to facilitate integration into Portuguese society upon return to the 
home country, this education network has developed into a valuable means of maintaining contact with 
the home culture, even for those who have settled abroad permanently. 

The government of Cyprus - via the Cyprus Educational Mission - offers Greek language lessons to chil- 
dren of Cypriot origin living in the United Kingdom, regardless of their nationality. Primary school teach- 
ers are seconded from Cyprus to give Greek-medium instruction to these children in history, religion and 
social studies. Similar efforts to teach Cypriot children the Greek language are made in Australia, 
Canada, the USA, and certain republics of the former Soviet Union. The Ministry also hosts regular sum- 
mer camps in Cyprus for these children. 

According to the Basic Education Act, teaching of the Slovene language and culture must be provided 
for all Slovene citizens in their country of residence. The Slovene Ministry of Education and Sport 
employs the majority of teachers providing this instruction. 

3.3. Support Measures for Returnees 

A group of the population that warrants particular interest are those nationals who return to their home 
country after living abroad for a certain period of time and who have had their children educated in the 
state language of the host country. On their return, they are looking for schools offering education in 
this particular language or for support in improving their language of origin. Most countries will wel- 
come these children within the framework of language teaching established for the immigrant com- 
munity, where children are able to improve their knowledge of the state language. 
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In the wake of political developments in the former Soviet Republics, many families of German descent 
have been returning to Germany (Aussiedler). Their children are put into mainstream classes corre- 
sponding to their educational level, regardless of their proficiency in German. The aim is to integrate 
them as fully and as quickly as possible into German society. Workshops, supplementary lessons and 
assistance with homework are all part of the measures targeted at this group of pupils. If necessary, chil- 
dren may also attend preparatory classes of between 3 months and one year at special boarding 
schools. 

Greece has established 23 Intercultural Schools geared for this group in particular, but which accept 
children of various nationalities. These schools are located in areas with a high percentage of children 
of non-Greek mother tongue. Six of these schools are bilingual institutions with Greek and English as 
languages of instruction, since they were originally intended for children returning from English-speak- 
ing countries. The number of Intercultural Schools is expected to increase significantly over the coming 
years and could reach 200. 

In Slovenia, these children can benefit from supplementary Slovene teaching on an individual basis to 
help them integrate into mainstream education, or they can attend English-medium education in the 
International School. 

Children from families returning to Lithuania after having lived abroad for a period of time are offered 
support for learning the state language. In Vilnius, one particular school called The Home of the 
Lithuanians' (Lietuviy namai) is catering for descendants of Lithuanians who had formerly been obliged 
to relocate within the Soviet Union. 



4. LANGUAGE SUPPORT FOR SPEAKERS OF NON-TERRITORIAL 
LANGUAGES 

The only non-territorial language identified within the education systems of the 29 countries under con- 
sideration was Romany. The general principle underlying language teaching for children of the Romany 
community is the promotion of the state language in order to facilitate schooling. The dominant role 
of the state language is explained by the fact that Romany exists in various spoken forms and that the 
written language was not codified until the 1970s. In some countries, children can also benefit from 
support measures in their mother tongue to strengthen their ethnic identity. 

The only EU countries reporting special arrangements for the teaching of Romany were Finland, 
Germany, Austria and Sweden, with Romany recognised as a minority language in the latter three. 

In Hungary, the Roma count amongst the minorities which according to the Constitution have the right 
to establish within their municipalities a territorial self-government with far-ranging powers in relation 
to educational matters (more details on minority self-governments in Hungary are to be found in 
Subsection 2.2 of this chapter). Since around 70% of the Roma community have Hungarian as their 
mother tongue, teaching is generally given in Hungarian and Romany language, culture, and history are 
taught as an extra-curricular activity. There are nevertheless two upper secondary schools where the lan- 
guage of instruction is Romany. 

The Czech Republic, Latvia, Slovenia and Slovakia are other countries that report special support mea- 
sures for children of the Romany language community. Although there are a number of schools that 
offer teaching in Romany and a first textbook has just been published in this language, the majority of 
Roma families in Latvia prefer their children to be educated in Latvian-medium schools. In Slovenia, 
schools provide supplementary teaching using Romany and Slovene language textbooks. The Council 
of Experts for General Education has adopted a curriculum specially tailored to the needs of Roma chil- 
Hrp n, which has to be followed by all schools with a Roma population. The presence of Romany-speak- 
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ing pedagogical assistants in Czech primary schools fosters the socialisation of and Czech language 
acquisition in children from this community. In June 2000, the government issued a recommendation 
for the establishment of a Romany language university department to research and teach the language, 
and train new teachers. Romania has developed special support documents to help inspectors who are 
themselves members of the Roma community to oversee the teaching of Romany. In Slovakia, Romany 
is used as an auxiliary language to help children from this community integrate into Slovak-medium 
schools. Romany and Slovak are both languages of instruction at the KoSice Secondary School of Arts 
with a high proportion of Roma youth. There are specialised courses at the universities of Bratislava, 
Nitra and PreSov that train teachers to work in schools with a predominantly Romany-speaking popula- 
tion. Lithuania, which in the past did not plan any special arrangements for the teaching of the Romany 
language, is currently developing an appropriate textbook. 
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CHAPTER 2 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



INTRODUCTION 

The first section of this chapter provides a historical overview of the teaching of foreign languages in 
Europe. Subsection 1.1 covers the first half of the 20 th century in summary fashion, briefly describing 
the economic and political context in which developments pertaining to the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages are set. This analysis will also endeavour to show that the status of foreign languages - and the 
way they are taught - was affected by the prevailing political and demographic situation, which often 
relates to the creation or remodelling of new nations. 

Subsection 1 .2 of this chapter describes the major reforms that have been implemented over roughly 
the past 50 years. The 29 countries concerned are divided into five geographical groups characterised 
by different developmental models. However, it would be wrong to regard these five groups as static 
entities. The analysis compares phases of development that are in constant progress, and certain coun- 
tries may move away from the group in which they were ranked towards another group. 

Those aspects of foreign language teaching that have been at the heart of the main educational reforms 
undertaken over the last 30 years by the 29 countries covered by the present study are the subject of 
Section 2. Summary tables then illustrate the three key periods - the 1 970s, the 1 980s and the 1 990s 
- that have been analysed in detail. 

National diagrams comparing the situation in 1974 and 1984 are used in Section 3 to illustrate trends 
in the organisation of foreign language teaching in Europe. The situation in school year 1 998/99 is pre- 
sented in diagrams in Chapter 3. 

In contrast to other chapters of the study, in which the 29 countries are usually presented in the EU- 
EFTA/EEA-Pre-accession order, Chapter 2 often follows the chronological order imposed by the histori- 
cal events described. In this fashion, the countries may be reviewed according to historical references. 



1. OVERVIEW OF MAJOR REFORMS 

1.1. Situation until the Middle of the 20 th Century 

For a long time, the teaching of classical languages was the dominant linguistic and cultural backdrop 
of European educational systems. It was only during the 18 ,h century that foreign language teaching 
started to gain momentum in secondary education. From that time on, new laws were passed in several 
countries with a view to reforming teaching methods and the organisation of education systems. This 
development went hand in hand with an interest in foreign languages, which thus found their way into 
the school curriculum. Examples include German provisions such as the General-Land-Schul-Reglement 
fur PreuBen (1763) and the Schulordnung fur die burgerliche Erziehung der Stadt- und Landschulen in 
Bayern (1778). Through these reforms, subjects such as foreign languages and natural sciences were 
introduced into the secondary school curriculum, which used to have a more classical orientation. 

However, in most countries, it was only in the 19 th century that the systematic teaching of foreign lan- 
guages began in earnest. Thus, the introduction in Spain of the 1845 curriculum (Plan Pidal) marked 
the beginning of foreign language teaching in schools and the new-found status of foreign languages 
as curriculum subjects. 
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This can easily be understood in the historical context, with an unprecedented need for communication 
brought about by the industrial revolution and the resulting increase in trade. Generally speaking, coun- 
tries with a strong tradition of foreign trade were the first to find themselves confronted with a need 
for increased communication with people from other countries. The Netherlands is a good example (a 
country in which English, German and French have been compulsory subjects in secondary education 
since the 19 ,h century), as is Belgium, where from 1863 onwards the state secondary schools (Athenees 
Royaux) have offered a 'modern humanities' section offering three foreign languages (Dutch, English 
and German were taught in the Walloon Region).. 

The succession of nationalist movements throughout the century spawned new geo-political entities, 
with unavoidable effects on linguistic groups sharing the same territory. Thus, many countries still fea- 
ture a situation of multilingualism on their territory. This multilingualism can be due to a variety of 
causes, an important one being economic immigration. Some countries have needed language teach- 
ing quite soon to allow communication among the various groups living on their territory. 

Multilingualism was undoubtedly the main reason for the importance attached to the teaching of lan- 
guages in Luxembourg (’). It resulted from a unique set of historical circumstances. When Belgium 
gained its independence, the western part of Luxembourg, which was French-speaking, threw in its lot 
with Belgium. The Grand Duchy thus became a unilingual country, speaking a Franco-Mosellan dialect, 
but with German as its written language. However, since Luxembourg's western and southern neigh- 
bours are French-speaking, and in view of its historical tradition, the Grand Duchy included French in the 
curriculum of the eco/e du peuple as of 1843. In 1881, French became compulsory alongside German. 

Newly formed states also undertook to teach their official language to linguistic minorities. In the Union 
of the Netherlands, Dutch was taught to the French-speaking minority in the Walloon Region from 
1815 onwards. However, this experiment was short-lived, as Dutch subsequently lost its privileged posi- 
tion when Belgium became independent in 1830. This loss was only temporary, since Dutch regained 
its prestige during the 20 th century. 

A certain type of country, referred to in German as Vielvolkerstaat i.e. a 'state of many peoples', 
deserves special attention. The handling of linguistic issues and language-teaching policy has often 
proved very complex in such countries. During the 19 th century, the Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy 
approved the teaching of foreign languages, provided they were languages of the States of the empire. 
Other western languages were only taught much later: first French, then English in the early 20 th cen- 
tury. Austria imposed German as the official language in 1620. The 19 th century nation states embraced 
the tradition of teaching the official language (which was a foreign language for certain population 
groups) as a tool for unification. 

The Baltic States are further examples of 'states of many peoples'. Estonia acquired independence in 
1918. The former language of instruction had been German or Russian. Between 1918 and 1940, 
Estonian, Russian, German and Swedish were used as languages of instruction in schools run by the 
corresponding linguistic minorities. The German population left the country in 1938 and the Swedish 
population in 1944. Between 1944 and 1989, the Russian minority became considerably larger. 

Latvia's history has seen many upheavals, featuring conflicts with Germany, Russia and Poland since the 
13 th century. Lithuania also clashed with German armed forces until the 15 ,h century, and experienced 
German and Russian occupations of its territory at different times during its history. Lithuania was also 
under Polish rule after the signature of the Treaty of Lublin in the 16 th century. These historical events 
account for the fact that the peoples of the Baltic States have always been in contact with foreign cul- 
tures and languages. 



0) Although Luxembourg is officially trilingual (Letzeburgesch, German and French), its native inhabitants nevertheless regard 
French and German as foreign languages. 
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The ethnic composition of the Baltic States is hence quite complex, owing mainly to the presence of 
sizeable Russian minorities. This situation gave rise to multiple educational structures, featuring a sepa- 
rate system of Russian schools in the three countries. 

Some European countries were never confronted with multilingualism resulting from massive popula- 
tion shifts. In the English-speaking countries, for instance, other factors shaped the historical develop- 
ment of foreign language teaching in education systems. In Ireland, two specific influences were deci- 
sive. First, in the 19 th century, as Catholic schools expanded, they brought in priests trained in France, 
Spain and Italy, who kept their ties with the continent. Second, English and Irish became compulsory 
subjects in 1924. Irish was included in the curriculum almost immediately after Ireland became inde- 
pendent. Consequently, French - previously the most studied foreign language - has since dropped 
back to the position of third language taught. In the 18 ,h century, French became the language of diplo- 
macy but no significant progress was made in the teaching of foreign languages in schools in England 
until the middle of the 19 th century, when it was stimulated in part by the influx of political refugees 
from continental Europe at this time. 

Finally, however important the teaching of foreign languages may have been in European countries, for 
a very long time this type of education only affected pupils in general secondary education or pupils 
preparing to attend such schooling. 

1.2. Developments since 1950 

The organisation of European education systems underwent great changes in the 1950s and 1960s. 
These reforms inevitably left their mark on the teaching of foreign languages; its fundamental impor- 
tance to all pupils was more widely acknowledged and gradually became commonplace after the 
1950s. 

However, the teaching of foreign languages has not developed in a linear fashion, with a steady 
increase of foreign language learners. Political events have had considerable impact on the teaching of 
certain languages and on the teaching of languages in general. The pre-accession countries have devel- 
oped in their own particular way. Around 1950, great importance was attached to learning Russian, 
which at the time was regarded not so much as one foreign language among many but rather as the- 
first and sometimes only foreign language that should be learned. From 1949 onwards, Russian was 
taught as of the primary school level in a majority of these countries. Its introduction at this education 
level was carried out hastily, sometimes without adequate teacher training, textbooks or teaching meth- 
ods ( 2 ). Today, the recent abandonment of Russian's priority status in favour of other foreign languages 
in pre-accession countries reflects new preferences on the part of these countries/ which are in the 
throes of linguistic and political change. 

. . t- 

The analysis of the national situations and the reforms that have taken place in the 29 countries cov- 
ered by the study reveals not only a number of similarities and common trends but also divergences. 
The countries have therefore been ranked into five geographic groups, some of which also correspond 
to linguistic groups, which share common educational characteristics. Within each group, one will find: 

• a similar education structure (compulsory secondary level structured around a common core, diver- 
sified types of education at the lower and upper secondary levels, a single structure for compulsory 
education, etc.); 



O Thus, Hungary increased the number of pupils learning Russian from a few thousand (secondary education) to 350,000 
(primary and secondary education together) in the space of two or three years. In 1949/50, 2,500 teachers 'learned Russian 
by teaching it'. This phenomenon recurred 40 years later on a different scale when entire age-groups of pupils turned to 
western languages. - 
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• similar timing of the introduction of foreign language teaching (recent development or long-stand- 
ing tradition); 

• similar range of foreign languages to choose from (narrow or broad offer, prevalence of a given lan- 
guage). 

Some of these geographic groups also share a common linguistic situation. Thus, English or German 
provide a link between countries in which they are considered official languages and are therefore pre- 
vailingly used as the languages of instruction in the respective educational systems. The permeability 
between languages belonging to the same family may also represent a reason for grouping together 
countries, e.g. the Scandinavian languages in the Nordic countries. 

Nevertheless, the inclusion of a country in one or the other of these five groups may sometimes only 
be partially justified. Some countries display characteristics shared by groups other than the one in 
which they have been ranked. The groups must hence be viewed as open entities, which draw nearer 
to or farther from the established model, depending on which of the analysed characteristics is being 
considered. 

1.2.1. German-speaking Countries and Benelux 

The countries forming this first geographic group share a number of characteristics. First, they apply the 
same concept of diversification of education at the lower secondary level, by offering different orienta- 
tions to pupils. The organisation of secondary education in different types of education (often three) ( 3 ) 
dates back to the 19 th century and has major consequences for the teaching of languages. During part 
of their school career, pupils enrolled at general secondary level follow courses in several foreign lan- 
guages (often as many as three and sometimes even four). In addition, they study at least one and 
sometimes two classical languages (in general Latin, and at times also ancient Greek). Languages also 
determine to some extent how pupils are distributed across the different types of education. The edu- 
cational structure of these countries with its parallel streams has not changed fundamentally since it 
was set up. 

The long-standing tradition of foreign language teaching is particularly evident at the secondary level, 
in both general and vocational types of education. In most of these countries, foreign languages were 
introduced as compulsory subjects in the primary level curriculum only recently, if at all. 

As regards the offer of foreign languages, pupils have - generally speaking - always been able to 
choose from several languages, with modern languages gradually gaining in popularity over classical 
languages. 

In the new Federal Republic of Germany, the Standing Conference of the Ministers of Education and 
Cultural Affairs of the Lander ( Standige Konferenz der Kultusminister der Lander in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland - KMK) was set up in 1948. The cooperation of the Lander within the KMK led to several 
agreements. In 1955, the Agreement on harmonisation in the schools system, known as the Dusseldorf 
Agreement, introduced a first foreign language (generally English) at the secondary level. In 1964, this 
first language became compulsory in all types of secondary schools (Hamburg Agreement). Since then, 
a maximum of two foreign languages have been taught from the 7 th year of schooling, on an optional 
basis in the Realschule and the Fachoberschule and on a compulsory basis in the Gymnasium, whilst in 
the latter a third language became optional from the 9 th year of schooling onward. The neusprachliches 
Gymnasium, concentrating on foreign languages, was also introduced in 1955. In 1971, these agree- 
ments were amended to adjust to the fact that French was already the first language taught in schools 
in Saarland. French thus acquired the status of first language at least in the Gymnasium. 



( 3 ) For example the Hauptschule, Realschule and Gymnasium in Germany. There are also variants with two general types of 
education, which in fact combine the two least demanding types. 
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The KMK reached, a new agreement in 1993 (amended in 1996) concerning lower secondary level 
schools. The agreement laid down a framework curriculum for the 5 th to the 9 th or 10 th year, offering a 
number of core subjects - including foreign languages - in every type of school. The reform of the 
upper level of the Gymnasium (Gymnasiale Oberstufe) dates back to a 1972 KMK agreement last 
amended in 1997. Since 1997, a foreign language has had to be taken either as a basic course 
(Grundkurs) or as an intensified course (Leistungskurs) during the 12 th and 13 th years, prior to obtaining 
the secondary school leaving certificate. 

With the adoption of school legislation by the parliaments of the Lander in eastern Germany, western 
Germany's differentiated system was introduced in all five Lander in eastern Germany at the beginning 
of school year 1992/93. In these Lander, the replacement of the Polytechnische Oberschule, the old sys- 
tem based on a common core, with a structure equivalent to that of the Lander of former West 
Germany, did not lead to a drop in the number of hours devoted to teaching languages to pupils 
attending the Realschule or Hauptschule. The reintroduction of the Gymnasium in the new Lander of 
Germany in 1991. also revived interest in Latin. This ancient language thus finds itself in competition 
with foreign languages. 

In Belgium, the language laws of 1963 established early teaching of foreign languages in the Region of 
Brussels-Capital and the German-speaking Community ( 4 ). As a result, French-speaking and Dutch- 
speaking children of Brussels and Belgium's German-speaking children benefit from the compulsory 
teaching of one of the official languages (different from their own) from 8 years of age. They can also 
opt to start learning it at 6 years of age. In 1998, the French-speaking Community made the teaching 
of a foreign language in primary schools compulsory. In secondary education, Enseignement renove was 
introduced in the 1970s, opening up many different avenues and making it possible for pupils to learn 
up to three foreign languages in lower secondary school. The aim of Enseignement renove was a more 
comprehensive approach to secondary education, avoiding selection at too early an age. To this end, it 
introduced three two-year stages called Observation, Orientation and Determination. During the first 
two years it was no longer possible to divide pupils into separate types of education. This system of 
options was simplified because it was deemed too expensive. 

In Luxembourg, there have been no major changes in the teaching of foreign languages in primary 
schools since 1912. The country's multilingualism has led to a situation that is unique in Europe: two of 
the three official languages, German and French, are compulsory from the 2 nd year of primary school. 
In addition, these two languages are used to teach other subjects in the curriculum (German in primary 
schools, while French gradually takes over in secondary schools). 

In secondary education, reforms affecting the teaching of languages were implemented in 1968. In 
general secondary education (Lycee), English became compulsory for all pupils (from the 2 nd or 3 rd year, 
depending on the section), becoming the third foreign language taught. Spanish and Italian were intro- 
duced in the foreign language sections from the 4 th year of secondary education. 

In the Netherlands, a considerable number of changes to the educational system affected the teaching 
of languages in the second half of the 20 th century. The most important change was undoubtedly the 
1963 Wet op het voortgezet onderwijs (Secondary Education Act), in force since 1968. The Act defined 
the different types of secondary school, which before 1968 were governed by separate laws, and cre- 
ated a new general school type (HAVO). The Act made two foreign languages (English and French) com- 
pulsory for all pupils in the 1 st year, which was common for all types of secondary school. 



( 4 ) During the Second World War, Germany annexed the eastern part of Belgium (Eupen - Malm6dy - Sankt-Vith), which thus 
became part of the Reich. After the War and up to the 1963 language laws, German was not an official language in 
Belgium. Thus, although primary education was provided in German (as much as possible, considering the lack of quali- 
fied teachers), secondary education was in French (except for religion classes). In 1963, German was recognised as one of 
three official languages in Belgium and the situation slowly changed thereafter. 
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In 1985, pre-primary and primary schools were integrated into basisonderwijs, which now lasts eight 
years. With this change, the teaching of English was brought forward by two years for all pupils (start- 
ing at the age of 1 0 in primary education instead of at the age of 12 in secondary education). 

In 1993, a common core curriculum spanning two to three years was introduced at the lower secondary 
level. Pupils can progress at different speeds, but schools must ensure that they achieve the attainment 
targets (kerndoelen). Imposing two compulsory foreign languages on all pupils ensures that all types of 
education are on the same footing. The same requirement applies to pre-vocational education (VBO) 
during basisvorming (though with possible exemption). 

In Austria, the post-war curricula remained provisional until the 1960s. After extensive political debate, 
the 1 962 reform introduced, among other things, the neusprachliche Gymnasium, a type of school with 
a special focus on foreign languages. Since 1974 this academic path has been chosen by half of the 
pupils enrolled in long-type general secondary education. 

Foreign language teaching gradually became more widespread when, in 1993, schools were granted 
more autonomy in determining their curricula. Half of the secondary schools of the various types use 
this autonomy to replace Latin with a second foreign language, which is thus taught two years earlier 
(at the age of 13 instead of 1 5 as previously). 

Similar developments were observed in primary schools. Following a number of experiments carried out 
in the 1970s, in 1983 the teaching of a first foreign language (English or French) became compulsory 
from the 3 rd year of primary school (at the age of 8). 

The development of language teaching in Liechtenstein features several changes in the order of prior- 
ity of the languages taught. At the primary level, a major change took place in 1996/97, when English 
became compulsory for all pupils from the age of 8 onwards. In 1 999, the first pupils to follow English 
courses in primary school were admitted to secondary school. English has now become the first foreign 
language for all pupils. 

At the secondary level, French was introduced as an optional subject in the Oberschule in 1971, joined 
in 1974 by English. French maintained its status as the first optional language until the late 1980s. 
In 1993, English became compulsory from the 1 st year of Oberschule. In the Realschule, French - the 
only compulsory language - remains the first foreign language to be taught. English, offered from the 
2 nd year of this type of education, remains optional. Finally, in the Gymnasium, French supplanted Latin 
as the first foreign language to be taught in the early 1970s. English keeps its status as third compul- 
sory foreign language taught from the 3 rd year onward. 

1.2.2. English-speaking Countries 

For historical reasons, English has, to varying degrees, become the dominant language in Scotland, 
Wales, Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland although there has been a resurgence of local lan- 
guages in. recent years. Such languages are often used as the languages of instruction for subjects 
included in the curriculum. Aside from this distinguishing characteristic, English-speaking countries have 
other features in common: an educational structure in two stages (primary and secondary); foreign lan- 
guage teaching that was never widespread at the primary level (it is part of the schools' autonomy or 
conducted within experimental projects) or only recently so (Scotland); the status of French, which has 
always been, and continues to be, the dominant first foreign language taught in schools. 

In Ireland, the introduction of the compulsory teaching of Irish has left less room for other languages 
regarded as foreign languages. It should be noted that a majority of Irish children do not speak Irish at 
home and have little contact with it in everyday life. Irish is not their mother tongue and for many pupils 
it is in a way a second language. 
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In Wales, the Education Act of 1988 introduced the requirement to teach Welsh, and Welsh is now 
compulsory for all pupils throughout compulsory education, either as a first or second language. In 
Northern Ireland, Irish may be offered within the framework of foreign language teaching at secondary 
level. A few schools provide Irish-medium teaching. 

In England, Wales and Northern Ireland, foreign languages were traditionally taught solely to the most 
academically gifted pupils who attended the grammar schools. However, the spread of comprehensive 
education at the secondary level in England and Wales in the course of the 1960s opened up language 
teaching to all secondary school pupils. In Northern Ireland, even though the grammar school system 
has been maintained, there was a similar development of foreign language teaching. Also, in the 1 960s, 
command of a foreign language ceased to be a requirement for admission to university. In England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland, there was no compulsory curriculum before the end of the 1980s, but 
schools were encouraged to teach foreign languages to most pupils aged 11-14. The 1988 National 
Curriculum and the 1989 Northern Ireland Curriculum imposed the study of a foreign language on all 
secondary school pupils aged 1 1-16 (1 1-14 in Wales), although this requirement has since been made 
more flexible for a small number of pupils. Despite official recommendations for diversification, French 
remains the dominant first foreign language taught in England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

From a historical perspective, the situation in Scotland is different. Although it is part of the United 
Kingdom, it has always had its own education and training system, with its own legislation and its own 
Ministry of Education. This explains why Scotland's language teaching policy is different from that in the 
rest of the United Kingdom. In Scotland, a foreign language has been encouraged for all pupils in the 
12-14 age group since the 1970s. In 1993, this requirement was extended to all pupils between 10 and 
16 years of age, and an in-service training programme was launched for primary school teachers wish- 
ing to teach a foreign language to pupils from the age of 10. A foreign language is still optional 
between 16 and 18 years of age, and a second foreign language can be learned on an optional basis 
between 14 and 18 years of age. In common with the rest of the United Kingdom, French is the lan- 
guage most frequently taught. 

1.2.3. Nordic Countries 

One of the characteristics of Nordic countries is that, back in the 1960s and 1970s, they introduced a 
single structure that provides compulsory education without a transition between the primary and lower 
secondary levels. In these countries, commitment to democracy in access to education and the desire 
to offer all pupils the same chances has had a significant impact on the teaching of languages, which 
became compulsory in the course of the above-mentioned two decades. 

In the Nordic countries, English has prevailed over other foreign languages and has often been imposed 
as the first (or second) compulsory language for all pupils. German has also had an important place in 
the curricula of this group of countries. 

Denmark has a long tradition of English teaching. As early as the turn of the century, English was the 
language most taught at mellemskole (lower secondary education from 6 th to 9 th year). By 1958, with 
the creation of the present folkeskole, all pupils were' to study for the first time at least one foreign lan- 
guage (in most cases English or German), as from the 6 th year. In 1970, English became compulsory a 
year earlier, from the 5 th year, and German was. taught from the 7 th year. In 1975, German became 
optional as from the 7 th year, vyith French appearing’ in the 1 0 th year on an optional basis. With the 1 994 
folkeskole reform, English became compulsory from the 4 th to the 9 th year. French and German are in 
competition for the first optional subject that schools must offer from the 7 th to the 10 th year and the 
second optional subject from the 8 th to the 1 0 th year. However, as in other Nordic countries, German has 
firmly held on to its place as the second language after English. The situation is the same at upper sec- 
ondary level. 
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Foreign languages have traditionally played an important role in secondary education in Finland, but the 
creation of the single structure (peruskoulu/grundskola) in the early 1970s introduced for the first time 
two compulsory foreign languages (one being Finnish or Swedish, the country's official languages), as 
well as the possibility of studying one foreign language on an optional basis for the entire age group. 
Since the curricular reform of 1985, a second optional language is offered in peruskoulu/grundskola. 

As is the case in the Baltic States, German has played an important role in Finland. The decline of the 
German language started after World War II and by the 1960s English had supplanted German as the 
most popular language learned at school. Nonetheless, German maintains its position as the second 
'real' foreign language. 

In Sweden, English or German could be offered to pupils aged 13 or 14 as far back as the first half of 
the 20 th century. When the new single structure (grundskola) was set up in 1962, English became com- 
pulsory for pupils aged 10-13. In 1 969, the teaching of English was brought forward one year and con- 
tinued until the age of 15. Since the introduction of the new grundskola curriculum in 1994, a second 
foreign language has been compulsory at no later than the age of 1 3. For the first time, pupils can indis- 
criminately choose between French, German and Spanish ( 5 ). 

In Norway, the developments of the education system and foreign language teaching have been paral- 
lel to those of Sweden: one foreign language has been taught in primary schools since 1889, but only 
to pupils who intended to go on to secondary school. This system of selection was abolished in 1969, 
when English became compulsory and the first foreign language taught to all pupils. Between 1 950 and 
1974, several new laws strengthened the status of the first foreign language, increasing the number of 
years for which it was compulsory for all pupils. As in the majority of Nordic countries, compulsory edu- 
cation began at an earlier age and the age at which learning a foreign language becomes compulsory 
was likewise lowered. Since 1997, school entry has been brought down to the age of 6, at which time 
the compulsory teaching of a foreign language also begins. 

The introduction of a second compulsory foreign language for all has developed along the same lines. 
Although one of the objectives of the new 1997 curriculum is to make a second foreign language 
accessible to all pupils, at this point it is still optional. 

The Icelandic education system has always emphasised foreign language learning, given the very lim- 
ited use of the Icelandic language outside the country. Danish remained the first foreign language 
taught in Iceland, which gained its total independence from Denmark in 1944. Since the late 1940s, 
Danish was taught as compulsory subject from the age of 13 and English from the age of 14. In the 
early 1970s, the trend was to teach Danish at an increasingly early age (from the age of 10). In the 
1980s, however, the teaching of this language was put back by one school year. A new curriculum 
guide'was published in the spring of 1999 in which English has taken over the place of Danish. The 
teaching of English as the first compulsory foreign language will be introduced gradually from the age 
of 1 0, whereas Danish will be taught to all pupils from the age of 1 2. 

1.2.4. Countries of the Mediterranean Basin 

In all countries of the Mediterranean basin except Portugal, compulsory education is divided into two 
stages (primary and secondary). The secondary level proposes a core curriculum of general education, 
with some internal diversification possibilities through a system of options for some of the subjects. 

Compulsory foreign language teaching at primary level is a relatively recent development in the educa- 
tion systems of these countries. In the past few decades, however, considerable efforts have been made 



( 5 ) Schools can moreover offer other languages such as Finnish or Sami. Pupils can also elect to study the language that they 
speak at home or to deepen their knowledge of Swedish, Swedish as a second language, English or sign language. 
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to change this situation. Thus, with the exception of Portugal ( 6 ) and Cyprus, the Mediterranean coun- 
tries introduced foreign languages as compulsory subjects at primary level in the late 1980s or early 
1990s. On the other hand, the teaching of classical languages is given high priority at secondary level 
in the Italian, Greek and Spanish curricula. 

Moreover, all these countries offer a relatively wide choice of first foreign languages, except Greece and 
Cyprus where English is mandatory. 

In Spain, the absence of foreign languages in the curricula of the ordinary school system was compen- 
sated by a long-standing tradition of teaching foreign languages outside schools. At the beginning of 
the 20 th century (in 1911) Spain set up the Escuelas Oficiales de Idiomas, the first public establishments 
devoted exclusively to foreign language teaching. At the time, this.type of parallel network represented 
a major innovation in the area of language teaching in Spain. It was also unique in Europe, and pointed 
to strong motivation for acquiring foreign language proficiency. These schools multiplied spectacularly 
over the 1 980s and 1 990s ( 7 ), so that now many towns and even villages have their own Escuela Oficial 
de Idiomas. For many years, the Escuelas Oficiales de Idiomas also trained specialist foreign language 
teachers at both secondary and university level. 

From 1970, with the introduction of EGB (Educacion General Basica) and the approval of new educa- 
tional strategies, French and English were introduced as optional subjects in the first stage of EGB (ages 
6-9). In practice, however, these subjects were generally introduced at the age of 8-9 or even later 
(10-1 1). Before then, few pupils were exposed to foreign languages at school. 

The range of foreign languages taught in secondary schools also changed, in keeping with trends in 
pupils' choices. French was dominant until the early 1970s, when it began to be supplanted by English, 
which is now the first foreign language taught. 

In 1 975 compulsory teaching of a first foreign language was extended to the new Bachillerato Unificado 
yPolivalente and the Curso de Orientacion Universitaria (14-18 age-group). Since then, all schools must 
also offer an optional second foreign language. With the law on the organisation of the education sys- 
tem of 1 990, learning a foreign language became compulsory in primary schools for the first time, from 
the age of 8 instead of 1 1 . 

In Portugal, primary school attendance for children aged 7-1 2 became compulsory in 1 960. Compulsory 
education was lengthened by two years in 1965. In 1967, these two extra years became a 'common 
preparatory stage for secondary school', including compulsory teaching of either French or English for 
all. The reform of 1947 had already made foreign languages compulsory for Ensino Liceal pupils, from 
the age of 11. The pace of reform was slowed down by the political upheavals of the 1970s (the 
'Carnation Revolution'). The law on the education system of 1986, which came into effect in 1987/88, 
extended the duration of compulsory schooling to nine years (ages 6-15). Following this law, the cur- 
riculum reform of 1989 made the second foreign language optional from the age of 12. 

The rapid change that currently affects compulsory teaching of foreign languages in the Mediterranean 
countries is perhaps best illustrated by the situation in Italy. The teaching of the first foreign language 
at lower secondary level became compulsory for all pupils only in 1962, with the introduction of the 
scuola media unica (11-14 age-group). In the old scuola media, the first foreign language had been 
compulsory only in certain types of education. 



( 6 ) In Portugal, in the 1970s, foreign language learning was compulsory from the age of 1 1, corresponding to the prepara- 
tory stage of secondary education in the former education structure (Cido preparatories do ensino secundario). At the time, 
this level was part of ISCED 2. 

( 7 ) In 1974/75 there were six Escuelas Oficiales de Idiomas in the whole country; in 1984/85 there were 13, and in 1998/99 
the number had risen to 176.- 
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Thirty years later, in 1992, one foreign language was made compulsory in primary school, from the age 
of 7 onward. However, a lack of qualified teachers means that only 65% of schools are able to provide 
this teaching, which is unevenly distributed across the country. Nevertheless, Italians set great store by 
early language learning. 

In Greece, foreign language teaching has also gained momentum in recent decades. Until the intro- 
duction of English in 1 955-1 960, only one foreign language, French, was taught at the secondary level. 
In 1992/93, foreign language teaching was included in the primary school curriculum (comprehensive 
6-year curriculum for the teaching of English to pupils from the 4 th year of primary school to the 
3' d year of Gymnasio) and English became compulsory. A second compulsory foreign language (French 
or German) was introduced in the Gymnasio in 1993. In 1996/97, German was introduced in the Lykeio 
(upper secondary level). In 1998/99, a foreign language chosen among the three on offer at this level 
(English, French, or German) became compulsory in the Eniaio Lykeio. 

Two countries stand out in this group owing to a longer tradition of foreign language teaching. In 
France, compulsory teaching of a foreign language dates back to the foundation of the national edu- 
cation system (Education nationale) in the 1880s. In the 1970s, efforts were made to facilitate the learn- 
ing and extend the offer of a second foreign language, which had long been compulsory in general 
education. In 1998 the second language, which may be a foreign or regional language, became com- 
pulsory for all pupils aged 13-14 attending a college. The recent introduction of compulsory foreign lan- 
guage teaching at the primary level (1992), which is still being phased in, brings France closer to the 
other Mediterranean countries and justifies its inclusion in this group. 

Cyprus is characterised by the unassailable dominance of English, which was used even as a language 
of instruction at primary school from 1878 onwards, during British colonial rule. Since independence, 
English has been taught as a compulsory foreign language at the primary level, from the age of 9 
onward. As regards other languages, French prevails in the secondary school curriculum. Since 1996, 
French is compulsory from the first year of lower secondary school, the gymnasio, which starts at 
around 12 years of age. Before that, it used to be compulsory from the age of 14. French is also com- 
pulsory in the upper secondary school (Lykeio). As can be seen, for historical reasons, the situation of 
foreign language teaching in Cyprus is similar to that of the English-speaking countries. 

1.2.5. Central and Eastern European Countries 

The countries of central and eastern Europe reorganised their education systems in the mid-1940s, 
often introducing a single structure for the primary and secondary levels. They focused on teaching 
Western languages: French and German in Poland, German in Hungary. English, which was seldom 
taught in central Europe during the first half of the century, also started to become popular at that time. 
However, this situation lasted only a few years. Around 1950, the general introduction of Russian rad- 
ically changed the panorama of foreign language teaching: Russian became the first foreign language 
taught throughout eastern Europe (except in Slovenia) ( 8 ) and maintained that position for 
40 years. Interest in western languages has nonetheless always existed among the population/although 
teaching these languages was not among the main objectives of education systems. In certain coun- 
tries such as Poland, private teaching catered for this demand, filling the gap. 

In 1989, there was a new upheaval. In the space of a few years, western languages regained the posi- 
tion they had lost to Russian. However, they were not the only languages to appear on the educational 
scene. In certain countries - the new Lander of reunified Germany, and also Hungary, Romania and, to 



( e ) In Slovenia, Russian was kept in the basic school curriculum as an optional subject until the mid-1960s, though it was sel- 
dom chosen. Since then, only English and German have been on offer. 
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a lesser extent, former Czech and Slovak Federal Republic - the strategy adopted to reinforce the 
Gymnasium ( 9 ) (and new forms of this type of education) kindled a revival of Latin. 

On the other hand, the predominance of Russian in education systems did not prevent the development 
of parallel systems of schools specialising in foreign languages. Many countries such as Bulgaria, Poland, 
Romania, the former Czech and Slovak Federal Republic, Estonia ( 10 ), Latvia ("), and Lithuania ( ,2 ) have 
had their own systems of parallel bilingual schools for the best language learners. Such systems have 
never ceased to be in operation since the 1960s. Moreover, in some pre-accession countries the (new) 
types of Gymnasium introduced at lower secondary level include sections offering specialised foreign 
language teaching. In Hungary, 27% of pupils are currently enrolled in Gimnazium schools. In the for- 
mer Czech and Slovak Federal Republic, some schools at both lower and upper secondary levels pro- 
vide specialised foreign language teaching at a level that enables use of the foreign language as the 
language of instruction. This system was maintained, and the offer of specialised teaching of foreign 
languages has increased since the new type of Gymnazium was introduced. 

In Poland, five major cities have had their bilingual schools since 1965, for three languages: English, 
French and German. This initiative expanded considerably following the reforms of 1990. 

In Romania, it has been possible to set up 'strengthened foreign language classes', also known as 'spe- 
cial classes', since 1968 (Russian ceased to be compulsory in 1965). Such classes, providing advanced 
teaching of French, German, English, Spanish and Italian, were mainly set up in schools in the large 
cities, both at primary and secondary level. However, the Education Act of 1978 cut back this type of 
language teaching to the first two stages of the secondary level. Special classes were completely with- 
drawn from all schools in the 1980s. Only during the 1990s were they brought back into both primary 
and secondary schools. The 1990s also witnessed the introduction of bilingual secondary level schools. 
In all these cases, secondary school pupils have always taken two compulsory foreign languages since 
the 1950s. 

Many factors explain the popularity of foreign languages among Slovenians: the commercial interests 
of the country, its size, the current national multilingualism (with Hungarian- and Italian-speaking 
minorities) and its historical linguistic links (Slovenia belonged to the Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy 
and had a 'Yugoslav period' during which Serbo-Croatian was compulsory alongside Slovenian). Foreign 
languages were first introduced as compulsory subjects in primary and secondary school curricula in 
1951. English, German, French and Russian are offered as a first foreign language. Italian, French, 
German and English are on offer as second foreign languages. During the 1960s, the choice of the first 
foreign language was in practice reduced to English and German. 

It is mainly at the upper secondary level that a major expansion of foreign language teaching took place. 
The reforms of 1981 introduced four-year curricula strongly focused on languages and offering a wide 
range of languages. The Gimnazija were reintroduced in 1989, with two or three compulsory foreign 
languages. In 1995, the status of languages in secondary education was strengthened when a foreign 
language became a compulsory subject in the new school leaving examination (Matura). 



( 9 ) The German term is used here: the Hungarian, Czech and Slovak words are Gimnazium, Gymnazium and Gymnasium 
respectively. 

( 10 ) In 1962, Estonia gave 12 schools the right to introduce bilingual types of education. This number may appear rather lim- 
ited. However, when compared with the number of inhabitants (1,500,000 in 1978), the project takes on a completely 
new dimension. 

(") Bilingual schools since the 1940s. 

f 12 ) Almost 3% of pupils up to 1989; 10% of pupils today 
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2. MAIN SCOPE OF REFORMS FROM THE 1970s TO 
THE PRESENT DAY 



As the previous section of this chapter has shown, the 1970s and the 1990s were both very productive 
periods for reforms affecting foreign language teaching. The overall reforms of educational structures 
undertaken during these years had significant repercussions in the area of languages. 

In most countries, these major reforms led to more or less extensive changes in curricula. Every country 
has revised the range of subjects taught at one stage or another, with special emphasis on those disci- 
plines deemed fundamental for pupils' education and, in particular, foreign languages ( 13 ). 

Nonetheless, over the past 30 years, certain aspects of foreign language teaching have undergone more 
changes than others, as a result not only of the constant changes in teaching methods applied to for- 
eign language teaching, but also of political, economic and social movements in European countries. 

Aspects of teaching that have been priority targets of reforms during the past 30 years include: 

• status of foreign language teaching at primary level, 

• range of languages on offer in the curriculum, 

• methodology, 

• use of the foreign language as language of instruction, 

• pilot projects, 

• initial and in-service training of foreign language teachers, 

• applying information and communication technology to foreign language teaching, and 

• the amount of time devoted to foreign languages in the curriculum. 

Figure 2.1 summarises the major events in the history of foreign language teaching at the primary and 
compulsory secondary levels. Only the dates of the most salient reforms, i.e. those that have signifi- 
cantly influenced foreign language teaching, are shown. Subsections 2. 1-2.8 briefly present the con- 
text and content of these reforms for the different countries. Changes of the status of foreign language 
teaching at the primary level are shown in Figure 2.2 (Subsection 2.1). 



For further information on curriculum reform in compulsory education, cf. Eurydice, 1997a. 
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Figure 2.1: Dates of principal changes in the organisation of foreign language teaching 
between 1970 and 1998. Primary and secondary (general compulsory) levels 
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Source: Eurydice. 

Explanatory note 

Only ordinary education at the primary and secondary (general compulsory) levels has been analysed. Schools specialising in foreign languages are 
not included in this historical overview, except in Subsection 2.4 covering use of a foreign language as the language of instruction. 

The figure only indicates the precise dates of reforms affecting foreign language teaching. Nevertheless, Subsections 2. 1-2.8 also refer to changes 
that are not due to a reform or concrete measure and hence cannot be dated precisely (e.g. 'during the 1980s', 'in the mid-1990s', etc.). 

Whenever the same reform has affected several aspects of foreign language teaching, its date is repeated in each relevant field of the figure. 

In the case of pilot projects extending over several years, only the initial launch date is shown. 

Data corresponding to years prior to 1993 are the same for the Czech Republic and Slovakia (former Czech and Slovak Federal Republic). 
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2.1. Status of Foreign Language Teaching at the Primary Level 

All countries have changed the status of foreign language teaching, making it a compulsory part of the 
curriculum and seeking to extend the period during which such teaching takes place (generally by start- 
ing to teach the first foreign language from an earlier age) ( 14 ). 

Figure 2.2 shows that the period in which foreign languages were introduced into primary schools dif- 
fers from one country to the next. Apart from Luxembourg and the German-speaking Community of 
Belgium, in which German and/or French were taught in primary schools from 1912 and the end of the 
1940s respectively, the Nordic countries pioneered the introduction of foreign language teaching in the 
initial years of compulsory schooling. As part of global reforms of their education systems, Denmark 
(1 958), Finland (1 970), Sweden (1 962), Iceland (1973) and Norway (1969) have felt it necessary to con- 
front pupils with one or even two compulsory foreign languages from the first years of school. 

It should also be mentioned that the pre-accession countries have long included foreign languages in 
the primary level curriculum. As pointed out previously in Subsection 1 .2.5 of this chapter, Russian was 
imposed as the first compulsory foreign language at primary level in these countries (with the excep- 
tion of Cyprus and Slovenia) ( ,s ) in the late 1940s. A vast majority of them, however, introduced foreign 
languages other than Russian more recently. The range of foreign languages offered to pupils was 
broadened only as of the 1990s. 

It was only in the 1 980s or even the 1 990s that the majority of EU countries implemented reforms mak- 
ing foreign languages a compulsory part of the primary school curriculum. Thus, Austria (1983), the 
Netherlands (1985) and Portugal (1989) introduced foreign languages in the group of basic compulsory 
subjects at primary level in the course of the 1 980s. In a number of countries, education authorities took 
similar steps during the 1990s: Spain (1990), Greece and Italy (1992), France (gradually, from 1992), 
Scotland (1993), Liechtenstein (1996), and the French Community of Belgium (1998). 

Certain countries provide foreign language teaching at the primary level outside the scope of the min- 
imum curriculum. Germany is a special case: based on the outcome of several pilot projects, the KMK 
recommended in the early 1970s that a first foreign language be introduced in the 3 rd year of primary 
school. In 1994, the KMK issued a recommendation calling for more systematic teaching of a first for- 
eign language at the primary level. In the other countries, foreign language teaching at primary level is 
in a pilot project phase in a few schools (Ireland) or is left to the curricular autonomy of schools (Flemish 
Community of Belgium, England, Wales and Northern Ireland). 



('“) Section 3 of this chapter provides diagrams illustrating the organisation of foreign language teaching at the primary and 
(lower and upper general) secondary levels at two moments in time: 1974 and 1984. The situation in 1998/99 is presented 
in Chapter 3. 

(' 5 ) In Cyprus and Slovenia, foreign language teaching has been compulsory at the primary level since the school year 1965/66 
and 1951, respectively. 

U 
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Figure 2.2: Introduction of the first foreign language in the minimum curriculum at the 
primary level 




Explanatory note 

For countries that have a single structure system, the definition of primary level corresponds to ISCED 1 (in general, the first 6 or 7 years) for the 
three periods under consideration. 

This figure does not distinguish between the different foreign languages included in the curriculum (now or formerly). For this reason, the pre-acces- 
sion countries in which a first foreign language (normally Russian) was compulsory at the primary level as of the late 1940s are included in 'The 1970s 
or earlier' category. 

Additional note 

Portugal: In the 1970s, foreign language learning was compulsory from the age of 11, corresponding to the preparatory stage of secondary educa- 
tion in the former education structure (Ciclo preparatdrio do ensino secundario). At the time, this level was part of ISCED 2. 



2.2. Range of Foreign Languages in the Curricula 

A major effort has been made to diversify as far as possible the range of foreign languages on offer 
during compulsory education. Starting at the end of the 1980s and especially in the 1990s, many ini- 
tiatives were launched to offer a broader choice of languages. Nonetheless, some countries started 
making changes in this area during the 1 970s or even earlier. In Poland, as part of the education reform 
of 1965, experiments were started to promote the learning of eastern European languages. At the same 
time, in the former Czech and Slovak Federal Republic, with the separation of general secondary edu- 
cation into two streams (science and humanities), early foreign language learning was introduced in a 
limited number of schools. This represented the first opportunity to learn a compulsory language other 
than Russian within the school system. In Romania, the range of foreign languages offered was 
extended in 1968 to languages other than Russian, which had lost its compulsory status a few years 
earlier (1965). The languages on offer at the lower and upper secondary level were English, French, 
German, Russian, Italian and Spanish. 
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During the 1970s, Germany called into question the status of English as the first foreign language, at 
least in the Gymnasium (1971, amended Hamburg Agreement). According to the ministers at the time, 
it should be possible for any foreign language to be taught as the first language - provided that it could 
be offered in the different types of education. This resulted in French and English being placed on an 
equal footing in the Gymnasium schools. Since the mid-1970s, the range of languages has been grad- 
ually extended ( ,6 ). 

In Spain, the Ley General de Educacidn of 1 970 introduced French and English as optional elective sub- 
jects in the 1 st stage of Educacidn General Basica (age 6-9), with the possibility of adding other lan- 
guages. In Finland, since the creation of the peruskoulu/grundskola in the 1970s pupils have been able, 
besides the other official language, to choose one of the following as their first compulsory foreign lan- 
guage: English, German, French or Russian. Since then, English has been the pupils' most popular 
choice. In Norway, the 1974 national compulsory education curriculum (M-74) added German, French, 
Spanish and Russian to the list of languages that are eligible as optional subjects. In Iceland, within the 
framework of the curriculum for compulsory education issued in 1976, schools have had the opportu- 
nity of offering a third language (usually German) as an optional subject for pupils in the last year. 

Other countries remodelled the range of languages offered in their curricula in the 1980s. In 1983, 
Austria began teaching the languages of neighbouring countries in primary schools. In Finland, by offer- 
ing the possibility to study an optional foreign language from the 5 th year of compulsory education as 
of 1985, the education authorities have tried to encourage pupils to take up another foreign language 
in addition to English, the most popular foreign language. In Portugal, the 1989 reform broadened the 
offer to three foreign languages. Pupils must choose one as a compulsory subject in the 2 nd stage of 
ensino basico or as a compulsory curriculum option in the 3 rd stage. 

In the United Kingdom (England and Wales), a number of official reports have called for diversification 
in foreign language teaching since the 1960s. In 1988, a Government policy statement encouraged 
schools and local education authorities in England and Wales to ensure that a reasonable proportion of 
their pupils of all abilities study a language other than French as their first foreign language. However, 
despite the fact that the legislation provides for a wide choice of languages to be taught, French 
remains the dominant first foreign language. More recently, in 1995, a new initiative to create special- 
ist language schools in England included, as part of its remit, diversification in the range of languages 
offered. In Scotland, Scottish Office policy since 1989 has been to encourage local authorities and 
schools to teach foreign languages other than French. 

As regards the pre-accession countries, Slovenia introduced Italian and French as optional foreign lan- 
guages at the primary level, in 1981 and 1985 respectively. 

Particularly in the early 1990s, a large number of countries took measures to broaden the range of lan- 
guages on offer. In the Netherlands, the 1 991 curriculum for MAVO, HAVO and VWO introduced a nov- 
elty: the possibility of choosing between Spanish, Arabic, Turkish or Russian (the latter only in HAVO 
and VWO) as examination subjects if they are offered by the school. At the same time, the law restricts 
the number of foreign languages in lower and upper secondary education to a maximum of three, with 
a view to avoiding undue emphasis on languages. It is nevertheless possible to present other subjects 
than the compulsory ones at the final examination, or to choose a foreign language as an additional 
examination subject. Since the introduction of the new curriculum in all general upper secondary 
schools in 1999/2000, Italian has been added to the range offered in HAVO and VWO. In 1994, as part 
of the folkeskole reform, Denmark introduced French as a second foreign language as an alternative to 
German from the 7 th year of the folkeskole. In Greece, the range of languages on offer was broadened 
in 1993/94 with the introduction of a second compulsory foreign language in the gymnasio (either 



C 6 ) In 2000, eleven foreign languages were offered and could be chosen in the secondary school leaving examination (Abitur). 
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French or German). In Sweden, from 1994 onwards, pupils could for the first time choose indiscrimi- 
nately between French, German and Spanish as their second foreign language. In Finland, a five-year 
national project was launched in 1996 to diversify foreign language teaching (Kimmoke project 1996- 
2000 ). 

In the pre-accession countries, extensive changes occurred in this area in the early 1990s, as a logical 
sequel to the major political developments. In Hungary (1989), the former Czech and Slovak Federal 
Republic, Lithuania and Poland (1990), Latvia (1991), Estonia (1992) and Bulgaria (1993), Russian lost 
its priority language status within education systems, becoming one foreign language among others. 

In certain countries, this trend towards diversification in the range of languages offered was neverthe- 
less offset by requirements concerning in particular the choice of the first compulsory foreign lan- 
guage. English has thus been given priority status. In Sweden (1962), Cyprus (1965), Norway (1969), 
Denmark (1970), the Netherlands (1985), Greece (1992), Liechtenstein (1996) and Latvia (school year 
1997/98), English is mandatory as the first foreign language of compulsory schooling. In Luxembourg, 
German and French have been compulsory at the primary level since 1912. Since the late 1940s, Danish 
has been the first compulsory foreign language in Iceland, taught from the age of 13, and English, the 
second taught from the age of 14 ( ,7 ). 

2 . 3 . Methodology 

Education authorities were also concerned with the methodology ( 18 ) to be used in foreign language 
teaching. 1971 was a pivotal year, during which a group of experts appointed by the Council of Europe 
was charged with designing a European system of cumulative course credits, valid in the different coun- 
tries for foreign language instruction to adults. From then onwards and through the entire decade of 
the 1970s and the early 1 980s, the Council of Europe was very active in publishing works by its experts, 
in particular different 'threshold levels' providing an inventory of basic linguistic concepts and functions 
that need to be mastered by beginners. These documents, drawn up for several languages, influenced 
the design of foreign language curricula and textbooks in several European countries. These countries 
gradually adopted the communicative approach in foreign language teaching at school. 

In Greece, English language textbooks adopted the increasingly popular communicative approach as of 
1971. In Ireland, a series of revisions of foreign language curricula took place from 1973 onwards, and 
new assessment procedures were introduced for the Intermediate Certificate. In terms of methodology, 
emphasis was placed on the teaching and testing of pupils' oral skills. In 1 979, a pilot oral examination 
at the Leaving Certificate level was organised. In Finland, the Council of Europe's work was used in 1 978 
for the elaboration of objectives and specific contents for foreign language teaching in the national cur- 
riculum. 

In the United Kingdom (England, Wales and Northern Ireland), the School Curriculum Materials Project 
at the Nuffield Foundation began to produce audio-visual courses ( ,9 ) in four languages in 1963, some 
years before the Council of Europe publications appeared. Throughout the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
schools moved towards a greater emphasis on communication skills rather than translation and gram- 
mar. In Spain, the General Education Act (LGE) of 1970 already stressed the importance of developing 
pupils' oral skills. 



(”) Since 1999/2000, English has replaced Danish as the first compulsory foreign language. English is taught from the age of 
10, whereas Danish (the second compulsory foreign language) is taught from the age of 12. 

0 8 ) For information on recommendations as to teaching methods in current curricula, the reader is referred to Chapter 5. 

C 9 ) The audio-visual approach presents a foreign language in a real-life situation, in which its use is quite plausible. Pupils learn 
the meaning of a message by visualising the connection between the words used, the sentence and the context - which 
is visualised. 
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In Iceland, the 1976 compulsory education curriculum highlighted the importance of oral comprehen- 
sion skills in foreign language learning and introduced a test assessing such skills in the national Danish 
and English examinations. New teaching aids were also introduced. 

In Estonia, a ministerial decree was published in 1961 to improve foreign language teaching. This decree 
resulted from the observation that pupils' grammatical knowledge and communication skills, the teach- 
ing methods used, and the initial training of teachers were of poor quality. The minister proposed a 
series of measures to remedy this situation. 

In Poland, the reform of .1965 focused mainly on methodological aspects. An audio-lingual approach 
was introduced and socio-cultural aspects were deemed indispensable. In Romania, 1974 saw the 
beginning of the use of a methodology emphasising classroom practice of the foreign language, with 
audio-visual material used extensively at every level of education. In Hungary, with the curriculum 
reform of 1978, the method used to teach Russian underwent changes linked to the teaching objec- 
tives, as it was no longer desired that pupils should acquire the values of the socialist regime. 

In the 1980s, the curricula in several countries emphasised the need to clearly define the method- 
ological approach to be applied in foreign language teaching. Following the events in the 1970s men- 
tioned earlier, the new curricula for English and French language teaching adopted by Greece in 1981 
officially included the communicative approach, with a free choice of teaching materials focussing on 
communication. That same year, Ireland adopted a more communicative approach when developing 
assessment procedures for Leaving Certificate examinations. In 1986, an oral test was introduced. 
Similar developments took place at Intermediate Certificate level: in 1984, a new curriculum was devel- 
oped for French, which was later adapted for German, Spanish and Italian (with a more grammar-based 
approach for Spanish and Italian). In Poland, the curriculum reform of 1986 emphasised the promotion 
of the communicative approach. 

Other countries also reviewed their foreign language teaching methods. In Luxembourg, the intercul- 
tural concept as applied to foreign language teaching appeared with the introduction of the new cur- 
riculum in 19.89, which is still in use. In Portugal, introduction to a foreign language in the 1 st stage of 
ensino basico, which has been possible since the reform of 1989, is envisaged in an oral approach and 
in a context in which the play aspect is given priority. In the United Kingdom (England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland), the developments mentioned above were consolidated by the introduction of the 
General Certificate of Secondary Education (GCSE) in 1988, which was aimed at pupils of all abilities 
and highlighted the communicative approach and the use of authentic material. Subsequently, the 
National Curriculum and the Northern Ireland Curriculum emphasised the use of the target language as 
the language of instruction. In Scotland, the Standard Grade Examination was introduced in 1984 and 
brought foreign language speaking and listening skills to the fore. In Iceland, new curriculum guidelines 
introduced in 1989 emphasised the acquisition of communication skills in foreign language learning. 

Turning to the pre-accession countries: in Cyprus, the communicative approach has ousted every other 
way of teaching foreign languages in schools since 1981. During school year 1982/83, Slovenia intro- 
duced changes in the communicative approach, such as the introduction of a European dimension in 
teaching, which influenced assessment methods. In 1985, the first foreign language textbooks were 
distributed to pupils free of charge. Also, for the first time, books by foreign writers were accepted as 
teaching materials. 

In the 1990s, the Flemish Community of Belgium (1993) and Sweden (1994) introduced a foreign lan- 
guage curriculum expressed in terms of 'attainment targets', without specifying contents. Teaching 
methods were also reviewed as a function of this new curricular approach ( 20 ). In Germany, the new ver- 



G 0 ' For information on current curricula, cf. Chapter 5, 
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sidi of the recommendations on primary education, published in 1994, stressed the importance of 
learning a foreign language within the linguistic context of a united Europe. In this country, as well 
as in Liechtenstein since 1996, the foreign language course in the 3 rd and 4 th years of primary school 
(5 th year in Liechtenstein) has become a full-fledged subject with its own teaching methods. Forms of 
learning that mix play and work are designed to enable pupils to make individual progress. This 
approach should interface with those used for other subjects, give priority to oral expression, encour- 
age all pupils to participate, and forsake traditional forms of assessment. In Greece, the new curriculum 
of 1996 for English language teaching at primary and secondary levels incorporated a teaching 
approach emphasising the personal development of the pupil. Specific activities were designed in order 
to draw on pupils' personal experiences during the language learning process. In Spain, the reform of 
the general organisation of the education system (LOGSE) of 1990 included a revision of the method- 
ology to be applied in foreign language teaching, openly adopting the communicative approach. 

In the pre-accession countries, numerous changes concerning methodology took place during the last 
decade, within the framework of the introduction of new curricula. Since 1990, the methods used to 
teach foreign languages in the Czech Republic and Slovakia have been revised following the inclusion 
of new languages in the curriculum, with an emphasis on the communicative approach ( 21 ). The reform 
of 1990 in Poland authorised a free choice of teaching materials and also influenced the methodolog- 
ical approach to the teaching of Russian, which is now taught from a more communicative viewpoint. 
In Lithuania, with the introduction of the new foreign language curriculum between 1993 and 1996, 
priority is given to the acquisition of practical and functional linguistic skills. In contrast to the earlier 
years of centrally designed curricula, these new guidelines open the door for the first time to informa- 
tion about the culture and society of the chosen foreign language, with an emphasis on democratic val- 
ues. 

In Slovenia, the new curricula of 1991 were elaborated taking into account recommendations by the 
Council of Europe, in particular the Common European Framework of Reference for language teach- 
ing ( 22 ) and the European Language Portfolio ( 23 ). These initiatives by the Council of Europe stress the 
notion of language learning that continues beyond the school career. Slovenian educational authorities 
also addressed the issue of textbooks: in 1995, textbooks were adopted that differentiate degrees of 
difficulty in the acquisition of foreign language skills. A year later, in 1996, three alternative textbooks 
for teaching English became available, of which two were foreign publications and one was written by 
Slovenian authors. The latter highlighted the intercultural aspects of teaching English. 

In Hungary, the basic national curriculum, introduced in 1998, proposes innovative methodological 
approaches to foreign language teaching. Schools are encouraged to form small groups, whereby 
pupils are grouped according to ability. This organisation enables teachers to use a more active method- 
ology in foreign language classes. The national curriculum sets out gradual, flexible proficiency levels. 

2 . 4 . The Foreign Language as the Language of Instruction 

The priorities assigned to foreign language learning have led certain countries to adopt initiatives aimed 
at bilingual education and, more concretely, the teaching of one or more subject areas using the for- 
eign language as the language of instruction ( 24 ). The German-speaking Community of Belgium is a spe- 



( 21 ) In Estonia also, the communicative approach was integrated into teaching practice in the early 1990s. 

( 22 ) Policy-making tool for the international comparison of objectives and methods and the assessment of foreign language 
teaching. 

( 23 ) Consists of a passport, a linguistic C.V. and a dossier. It bears the logo of the Council of Europe and records the holder's 
formal qualifications and foreign language learning experiences. The aim is to contribute to the mobility of citizens within 
Europe through the creation of an instrument to record and give value to lifelong language learning. 

( 24 ) Some information in this section also concerns the upper general secondary (i.e. non-compulsory) level. 
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cial case. Since the late 1940s, its education system has been founded on common use of both German 
and French to teach the different subjects in the curriculum. For political, socio-economic and geo- 
graphic reasons, this general policy of encouraging bilingualism (from an early age) has never changed. 
An educational factor has also helped to maintain the status quo in so far as most pupils in this region 
who go on to tertiary education enrol in universities of the French Community. 

During the 1960s and 1970s and even earlier, a number of the pre-accession countries set up parallel 
systems of bilingual schools for their high achievers. The bilingual education systems in Bulgaria, the 
former Czech and Slovak Federal Republic, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Poland and Romania offered sub- 
jects like geography, literature, history, economics, mathematics and even chemistry in one or more lan- 
guages other than the language of instruction in the ordinary education system. During the 1990s this 
system, which was aimed at the best performing pupils, was abandoned in. favour of a more democra- 
tic system. Bilingual teaching was made available to all pupils in the general education system, subject 
to passing an admission examination (sometimes at the discretion of individual schools). 

In the Czech Republic and Slovakia, general secondary schools offering bilingual education began to 
open from 1990 onwards. In these countries, bilingual Gymnasia were created in 1990 for languages 
such as German, English, French, Italian, and Spanish. In Poland, the reform of 1990 made it possible 
to open bilingual schools, in particular in the larger cities. In Romania, from 1990 onwards, an inten- 
sive programme was introduced at primary and lower secondary level: English, French and German 
were to be taught more intensively (i.e. more lessons in smaller groups) in a limited number of schools. 
Schools that wished to participate had to meet a number of criteria, such as availability of qualified 
teachers. That same year, a bilingual programme was introduced at upper secondary level, with com- 
binations involving French, English, German, Italian and Spanish. In Bulgaria, within the context of new 
curricula for the early learning of foreign languages introduced in 1993 and 1994, pupils taught in this 
way could later (at general secondary level) be taught non-linguistic subjects in the language learned at 
an eariy stage. With the decree of 1997, following an experimental phase that began as far back as 
1985, Hungary recognised bilingual schools as educational institutes. A distinction is made between 
bilingual schools offering minority languages and those teaching foreign languages. 

Within the European Union, countries such as France, Austria, the Netherlands and Finland have taken 
initiatives in the area of bilingualism, especially during the 1990s. In Germany, however, bilingual edu- 
cation at the (lower and upper) secondary level has been in place since the late 1960s. These forms of 
education place increased emphasis on foreign language teaching and involve teaching a subject such 
as social sciences in a foreign language. The Franco-German course of education, instituted in 1993, in 
which pupils aim to attain both the. German Allgemeine Hochschulreife and the French baccalaureat is 
a special variant of this bilingual concept. This opportunity is becoming widely accessible in the differ- 
ent Lander. 

In 1992, France created the sections europeennes, offering a number, of linguistic disciplines in a for- 
eign language, with special mention of this variant on the baccalaureat certificate. These sections 
europeennes have several original features: reference to a school project, in the form of a charter aimed 
at cooperation between teaching and administrative teams and ensuring consistency in educational and 
cultural initiatives. In 1991 in Austria, the ministry launched a project to promote English as a language 
of instruction (Englisch a/s Arbeitssprache) for other subjects ,'ln the Netherlands, bilingual schools have 
been created at both primary and secondary level since 1992. In Finland, as far back as 1983, the 
peruskoulu/grundskola School Act has enabled the use of a foreign language in the teaching of other 
subjects. The authorities have paid more attention to bilingual education since 1990, with the approval 
in 1996 of a national project to diversify foreign language teaching, which primarily focuses on bilin- 
gual education (Kimmoke project, 1996-2000). 
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2 . 5 . Pilot Projects 

Education authorities have realised how important it is to test the feasibility of certain types of foreign 
language teaching before introducing them on a more general. basis. These trials often take the form 
of pilot projects, i.e. experimental projects that are limited in time and financed at least in part with pub- 
lic funds (the education authorities involved). The latter decide which schools will participate, how many 
will take part, and the ages of the pupils involved. These experiments are usually subject to a system- 
atic assessment. 

2.5.1. Primary Level 

It is at the primary level that experiments have been the most plentiful and started the earliest. The 
1960s and 1970s saw an upsurge of initiatives, which had varying fortunes depending on the positive 
or negative assessments received. In Germany, experiments in early foreign language teaching were 
introduced in the 1970s in a number of Lander. The dominant principles were the imitation of the for- 
eign language, creating appropriate situations, and the development of elementary oral skills (listening 
and speaking) and reading skills. On the basis of the experiments' results, the KMK prepared recom- 
mendations with a view to introducing a first foreign language in the curriculum of the 3 rd year of pri- 
mary school (at the age of 8-9). However, compulsory foreign language teaching at primary level is not 
yet the norm. 

|n France, a variety of experiments in the early teaching of foreign languages took place between 1954 
and 1989. The levels involved were CE2, CM1 and CM2 (ages 8-11), as well as the pre-primary level 
(ages 4 and 5). Only 2 to 3 % of children of a given age cohort were involved in this experiment. The 
foreign languages were mainly English and German. Teachers were volunteers. The methodology con- 
sisted of integrated audio-visual methods (spoken language and pronunciation) at primary school level, 
and of involving infants in physical activities at the pre-primary level. Two assessments were carried out 
in 1974 and 1980, pointing to limited effects: there was little evidence of greater progress among col- 
lege pupils, owing mainly to the fact that foreign language teachers at the college level do not really 
take into account pupils' prior acquisitions and learning experiences. Also, these learning experiences 
were virtually ignored in the curricula and textbooks of the first years of college. The situation is. appar- 
ently improving with the recent decision to introduce, within five years, early compulsory teaching of a 
foreign language - considered henceforth a full-fledged subject of the primary school curriculum. 

In the Netherlands, between 1968 and 1982, English was taught on an experimental basis in the last 
two years of primary school (ages 10-12) in Utrecht and Doetinchem. Following these experiments, 
English was made compulsory in primary schools in 1985. In Austria, a pilot experiment in introducing 
a foreign language at primary school was launched on a regional scale in 1971 . An assessment in 1976 
showed that pupils had made greatest progress in listening comprehension. 

One initiative in this area that attracted much attention was launched in the United Kingdom (England 
and Wales) in 1963. A pilot project for teaching French at primary school level to pupils from the age 
of 8 was set up by the Ministry of Education, with support from the Schools Council, local education 
authorities and the Nuffield Foundation. The project, known as French from Eight, aroused such enthu- 
siasm that, at the start of the 1970s, an estimated one third of all primary schools had included French 
in their curricula. However, an assessment of this project by the National Foundation for Educational 
Research (NFER), published in 1974, concluded that there was no significant advantage to be : gained 
from introducing this type of early language learning generally, and its introduction was abandoned. 
From then on, it was left to the local education authorities and schools whether or not to continue this 
teaching. The report concluded that pupils taught French from the age of eight did not subsequently 
reveal any 'substantial' gains in achievement compared with those who were only taught French from 
the age of 1 1 . The only area in which children who started at eight showed increased proficiency was 
aural comprehension. At secondary level, it was found that the early introduction of French had tended 
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to exert a negative effect on the teaching of other foreign languages; it had reinforced the position of 
French as the dominant foreign language and had increased the number of pupils who reached sec- 
ondary school convinced that further foreign language learning was not for them. In 1 977, the Nuffield 
Foundation published a counter-appraisal of the scheme in response to what it considered to be an 
unduly negative evaluation by the NFER. During the same period (1 962-67), a pilot project for the intro- 
duction of French in primary schools was carried out in Scotland. The assessment concluded that it was 
a failure, owing especially to the lack of resources. 

In Finland, in the late 1960s, pilot projects were carried out with the aim of introducing a foreign lan- 
guage in the first years of the peruskoulu/grundskola. 

In Iceland, foreign language teaching at primary level was investigated in the 1970s. Experiments were 
carried out in teaching Danish and English to pupils aged 10-12. As a result; the teaching of these two 
languages was reorganised so as to gradually begin at an earlier age. In Norway, a series of experiments 
was carried out between 1954 and 1974, in particular for teaching English during the period of com- 
pulsory education. 

In Romania, experiments conducted between 1968 and 1970 on foreign language teaching in primary 
schools led to the implementation of a general policy between 1970 and 1978. After a gap of 12 years, 
teaching foreign languages at primary school level became standard practice again in 1990. 

The 1980s produced little further progress in this area. Nevertheless, the cases of the French 
Community of Belgium, Greece, Italy, Scotland and Norway are worthy of note. During the school year 
1986/87, the French Community of Belgium launched a brief experiment in introducing the learning of 
Dutch on a general basis between the ages of 10 and 12. This, failed, due to a lack of competent spe- 
cialist teachers. In Greece, experimental foreign language teaching (French and English) in primary 
schools began in 1987/88. In Italy, the ILSSE project (Insegnamento dalle Lingue Straniere nella Scuola 
Elementare) was set up in 1985. It aimed to introduce foreign language teaching in primary schools. 

In. Scotland, a new project for introducing a foreign language at primary school was launched in 1989. 
As a result, this type of teaching (aimed at children aged 10-12) became generalised from 1993 
onwards. 

In Norway, between 1988 and 1991, the Compulsory Education Council launched a project to intro- 
duce a second foreign language. This project, involving only a small number of pupils, sought to empha- 
sise the autonomy of the language learner, with pupils taking charge of their own foreign language 
learning. The languages included in the experiment were French, Russian, Spanish and German. The 
time allocated to this experiment was gradually increased in order to give it every chance of a positive 
outcome. The experiment was deemed successful. 

Starting in the 1990s, several European countries set about introducing foreign language teaching from 
the first years of compulsory schooling. Within the European Union, projects took place in Germany, 
France, Ireland, Austria and Portugal. In Germany, a series of experiments aiming to introduce foreign 
languages from the first years of primary school was launched during the 1990s. 

France provides a good example of the way some countries.try to introduce foreign languages broadly 
on the basis of preliminary experiments. A pilot project conducted from 1989 to 1992 led to the grad- 
ual introduction of a genuine 'initiation' type of instruction, which is currently being extended to all 10- 
year-olds and already covers more than one half of 9-year-olds ( 25 ). The languages offered - mainly 
English and German - were taught by college teachers, primary school teachers or external profession- 
als, whose qualifications were screened. From 1991/92, the range of languages on offer was gradually 
expanded. 



( 2S ) This teaching is generalised from the school year 2000/01 
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Parallel with this, initiation to foreign languages was introduced for 7-year-olds in 1995/96 in the form 
of daily 15-minute sessions, with an emphasis on the communicative side of learning. The foreign lan- 
guage is taught by the class teacher where he/she volunteers to do so. In 2000, the minister decided 
to gradually introduce foreign language teaching at an earlier stage of the primary level ( 26 ). 

Austria and Slovenia are also worth mentioning as examples of countries that contemplate general 
introduction of foreign language teaching based on experimental results. In Austria, a pilot project aim- 
ing to introduce a foreign language from the I s ' year of primary school (6-year-olds) was launched in 
1990. The objective was an early development of pupils' linguistic skills ( 27 ). In Slovenia, the ministry 
launched a project in 1990/91 for young learners aged 8-9. The assessment (conducted in 1997) proved 
positive and other primary schools have begun to introduce a foreign language into their curriculum ( 28 ). 

Other countries started out with a pilot project and then gave schools the freedom to choose to inte- 
grate the teaching into their curricula. In Portugal, for example, the Ministry of Education launched in 
1991/92 an experimental programme exposing pupils of the 1 st stage of ensino basico to foreign lan- 
guages. As part of this project, each school is free to call on secondary school teachers and other per- 
sonnel from outside the school with a view to offering language courses, depending on its curricular 
autonomy and its resources. 

Ireland's recent project (1 998/99) sets out to introduce the possibility of learning a foreign language into 
a certain number of primary schools. 

In the pre-accession countries, pilot projects were launched during the early 1990s to teach one or more 
foreign languages to pupils in the first years of compulsory education in Bulgaria (1993), the former 
Czech and Slovak Federal Republic (1990), and Poland (early 1990s). 

2.5.2. Secondary Level 

At the secondary level, where foreign language teaching became standard practice long ago, pilot pro- 
jects have been few and far between over the past thirty years. Education authorities have been more 
concerned with introducing language teaching at an earlier age than with testing new teaching metl> 
ods at the more advanced levels. Nonetheless, in 1974, Italy wanted to test the introduction of a sec- 
ond foreign language and issued a decree allowing lower secondary schools to experiment with teach- 
ing a second language. From the 1980s, this second foreign language was no longer taught on an 
experimental basis, but offered as an optional subject by any school that wished to do so. 

In the Netherlands, the outcome of experiments carried out in the 1970s and 1980s to diversify the 
range of languages on offer was that, in 1991, this offer was officially extended in the secondary school 
curriculum and the final examination. The experiments concerned Russian (from 1971), Spanisb(from 
1975) and Arabic and Turkish (from 1987). 

In 1986/87, the French Community of Belgium experimented briefly with the simultaneous learning of 
two foreign languages in the 1 st year of secondary school (Dutch plus English or German), but ran lip 
against strong protests (additional burden for pupils, danger of confusion between the two languages). 

Very recently (from 1998), Slovenia has set up an experimental programme to teach a second foreign 
language to pupils aged 1 1 -1 5. 



n By 2005, pupils will benefit from this measure from the last stage of pre-primary education, so that they can start learn- 
ing a second foreign language as soon as they are admitted to the college (age 11). 

(") This teaching will be generalised from school year 2002/03. 

( 2S ) This will become more general from 2003/04 onwards. From then on, the first foreign language will be compulsory from 
the age of 9, and a second language will be optional from the age of 12. 
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2.5.3. Pre-primary Level 

At the pre-primary level, experiments are very recent and concern only a very small group of countries. 
In Austria, 30 % of the nursery schools in Vienna are introducing the teaching of English to children 
aged 3-5 years as part of an experiment that started in 1995. In Spain, a programme was launched in 
1996/97 under an agreement between the Spanish Ministry of Education and the British Council for 
pupils to obtain diplomas from both countries simultaneously at the end of their compulsory schooling. 
This programme provides for the teaching of English from the age of 3 right through compulsory 
schooling. At this stage, only a small number of pre-primary schools are taking part. 

In Italy, a pilot project was set up in 1997/98, aimed at initiating pre-school children to a foreign lan- 
guage. The idea is to expose children to the language for 30 minutes a day, five days a week. 

The teaching experiments conducted by education authorities have in many cases been accompanied 
by or integrated into research commissioned at the national level, with a view to providing scientific 
backing to the outcome of the project. Measuring pupils' linguistic performance - while defining the 
skills to be acquired and designing adequate assessment tools - and identifying and remedying the 
weaknesses in the system are some of the authorities' major concerns in this area. At present, the pre- 
accession countries are perhaps those investing most in research on language teaching. Examples 
include Bulgaria, the Czech Republic and Slovakia, which all commissioned national-level research in 
1998. 

2 . 6 . Training of Teachers 

The various aspects of foreign language teaching described above have undoubtedly affected the devel- 
opment of the teaching profession ( 29 ). The changes brought to the status of language teaching and 
the way it is organised, and the wealth of innovative teaching experiments have led language teachers 
to adopt teaching strategies that have become increasingly complex during recent years. Numerous 
changes, which occurred in the 1990s as a result of reforms in the field of foreign language teaching, 
had a considerable impact on teachers. 

In general terms, from the second half of the 1980s onwards, we have witnessed a global restructur- 
ing of initial teacher training, in particular at the primary level ( 30 ), with changes in the structural organ- 
isation of training courses and the creation of new institutes for training future teaching professionals. 
These changes went hand in hand with adjustments to existing curricula or entirely new curricula. 

2.6.1. Initial Training 

In the last 30 years, the initial training of foreign language teachers has also been affected, in particu- 
lar through changes in the curricula. In certain cases, mastery of the target language was at the focal 
point of the curriculum changes, whereas in other cases greater attention was given to the pedagogi- 
cal training of future teachers. Starting in the 1960s, courses of initial teacher training in the United 
Kingdom began to emphasise the communicative approach and the use of new technologies, and 
changed in response to the need to train teachers to teach pupils of all levels of ability. 

Germany can be quoted as an example for the 1970s. At that time, the training of foreign language 
teachers underwent decisive changes in the country. Until then training had been mainly philology- 
based, with an emphasis on the history of the language, knowledge of its ancient forms and texts, orig- 



( 29 ) 
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Chapter 4 describes in detail the present characteristics of the typical qualifications and experience, recruitment, initial and 
in-service training of foreign language teachers at primary and general secondary levels. 

For further information on reforms in the teaching body, cf. Eurydice, 1997a. 
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inal documents and their comparison with foreign literature. Training of foreign language teachers was 
reviewed in the 1970s in the light of the changes in society, progress in every area and the growing 
pressure of international competitiveness. 

This review led the Science Council (Wissenschaftsrat) to make recommendations covering the whole 
of teacher training. In its Strukturplan of 1970, the German Education Council (Deutscher Bildungsrat) 
encouraged the introduction of study plans which concentrated more on the teaching profession, not 
only in the second stage of training (Vorbereitungsdienst), but also from the first stage. In this way, 
training of foreign language teachers was extended to include subject-related teaching methodology 
and training in speaking the language. The desired form of teacher training was profession-, science- 
and society-oriented in order to respond to society's needs. In some Lander, the transformation of the 
Padagogischen Hochschulen into institutions offering a wider range of courses and considered equiva- 
lent to universities or, in other Lander, the incorporation of the Padagogischen Hochschulen into the 
universities up to the 1980s, reflected the desire to give teacher training a scientific foundation. 

In Finland, the contents of teacher training were reformed in the second half of the. 1970s following 
the introduction of the single structure. Different decrees on degrees in education and humanities 
(including foreign languages) were adopted in 1 978. The central objective of the reform was to increase 
teachers' expertise in their specialist subject and relevant teaching methods. The reform was particularly 
significant in the development of the concurrent model in training specialist subject teachers. 

Moving to the 1980s, Austria introduced in 1985 the compulsory learning of English into the 
Padagogischen Akademien that train future primary school teachers. That same year, in the Netherlands, 
a foreign language became compulsory for the first time at the primary level. At the same time, English 
was introduced in the initial training of primary school teachers as a compulsory curriculum subject. 

In Iceland, a special course in foreign language teaching was introduced in the late 1980s, as part of 
the teaching methodology curriculum. 

Slovenia changed the foreign language curricula in 1982/83 in the direction of a communicative 
approach. Teacher training curricula were consequently adapted to the new teaching methods. 

It is in the 1990s that we find the highest concentration of changes. As part of the LOGSE reform of 
1990, Spain instituted a specialisation for primary school single class teachers: Maestro en la especiali- 
dad en lengua extranjera. This changed the professional profile of such teachers, who became special- 
ist subject teachers responsible for foreign languages. 

In France, as part of the introduction in 1992 of the Instituts Universitaires de Formation des Maitres 
(IUFM), i.e. University Institutes for Teacher Training, in application of the Education Policy Act of 1 989, 
changes were made in the training of foreign language teachers. The demand for school teachers mas- 
tering a foreign language led the IUFM to adapt their training provision. In many cases, the IUFM offer 
their students a course that prepares them for the optional language test at the competitive examina- 
tion for school teachers. Successful laureates of this examination benefit from the possibility of com- 
plementary foreign language training as well as training in foreign language teaching. Specialised for- 
eign language teachers have thus been recruited from most IUFM. 

In Italy, a presidential decree was issued in 1996 as part of the reform of initial training for pre-primary, 
primary and secondary school teachers (law of 1990). It makes the study of a foreign language com- 
pulsory during at least three years for aspiring language teachers at primary level. 

The introduction of basic secondary education in the Netherlands in 1993 was not without repercus- 
sions for the training of foreign language teachers. The curriculum was adapted and updated, with 
emphasis on a communicative approach. This updating of content also included the integration of infor- 
mation and communication technologies. 
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Three years later, in 1996, the Dutch Minister of Education introduced the Process Management 
Lerarenopleidingen (process management for the transformation of teacher training) with a view to 
drawing up an innovative plan covering both the HBO training programmes for primary school teach- 
ers and the HBO training programmes for lower secondary school teachers. A common curriculum was 
developed in 1998 for institutes dispensing the initial training of primary and lower secondary school 
teachers, and has been used since then on a voluntary basis by all teacher training institutions. The com- 
mon curriculum is founded on the basic skills that a novice teacher is required to have and is designed 
to cover approximately 70% of the training. As the teaching of English represents 3% of the curricu- 
lum of primary schools, it was proposed that 3% of the training curriculum for primary school teachers 
likewise be devoted to this language. This came down to one module of English in the main programme 
and two or three modules for those specialising in teaching in the upper classes. As regards the teach- 
ing of English, priority is given to teaching methodology, with less attention to mastery of the language 
perse ( 31 ). In the new curriculum for lower secondary school teacher training, there is a common part 
for the whole of foreign language teacher training, characterised by the priority given to strengthening 
teaching skills. A new element is the introduction of practical periods at an earlier stage of the training. 

In Sweden, new curricula were introduced in 1994 for both compulsory (single structure) and upper sec- 
ondary education, which included the introduction of a compulsory second foreign language from the 
age of 12-13. This led to changes in the initial training of teachers, which were formalised in a new 
training curriculum in 1998. Teachers destined to teach in the single structure could opt for either 
of two alternatives: training specifically for teaching in the 1 s, -7 ,h years of the grundskola or in the 
4 th -9 ,h years. In both cases, prospective teachers may opt to specialise in Swedish or foreign languages. 

In Norway, a new framework programme for teacher training came into effect in the autumn of 1998. 
English is still only an optional subject, but the most important changes are in the area of practical train- 
ing, with a greater number of credits for educational theory and reduced emphasis on methodological 
aspects. 

Turning to the pre-accession countries, since the 1990s the offer of teacher training programmes in the 
Czech Republic and Slovakia has increased and the curriculum has gone through substantial changes, 
reflecting new methodology requirements. In order to meet the demand for language teachers, study 
programmes of a level equivalent to a university degree have been introduced for a transition period. 
In Poland, the reform of 1990 modernised teacher training by introducing a new network of colleges 
offering 3-year training courses for foreign language specialists. The reform has endowed these train- 
ing colleges with an organisation that balances all aspects of training. Almost 45% of time is spent on 
improving mastery of the foreign language, 25% on subjects pertaining to the teaching profession, 
20% to all-round education, and 10% to optional subjects. In the new curricula, as much attention is 
given to the cultural aspects, history, geography and institutions of the target country as to linguistic 
and pedagogic studies. Among optional subjects, the colleges introduce additional aspects of the for- 
eign culture, of its economy, and business applications of the foreign language. In Hungary, since 1991, 
the ministry has funded fast-track 3-year training courses in English, German, French, Italian and 
Spanish in the universities and teacher training institutes. 

In Lithuania, in 1993/94, the teacher training institutes previously offering training for pre-primary and 
primary school teachers, started offering training also for foreign language teachers of the lower sec- 
ondary level. In 1995, initial teacher training regulations and qualification requirements were approved. 
In Romania, foreign language courses were included in the initial 3-year training programme of teacher 
training institutes in 1996. 



Jj 3n The Process Management Lerarenopleidingen has been dissolved. 
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In Slovenia ( 32 ), in 1998 a new programme for training primary school teachers wishing to teach foreign 
languages introduced a specialisation for teaching the 3 rd and 4 th years. A reform of teacher training is 
under way. 

2.6.2. In-service Training 

Over the past 30 years, most countries have paid particular attention to promoting the in-service train- 
ing of foreign language teachers. Efforts to develop in-service training programmes for teachers gained 
momentum in the 1970s and 1980s. In Greece, in 1978, an optional 2-year foreign language in-ser- 
vice training programme was introduced for teachers of English and French. In Spain, with the creation 
of teacher centres in 1984, teachers started having access to a higher standard of in-service training. 
These centres also undertook to organise training courses for foreign language teachers. A few years 
later, such centres were also founded in Portugal. In Ireland, the introduction of the Junior Certificate in 
1989 led to the creation of a national in-service training programme directed at teachers whose subjects 
had evolved, as was the case for foreign language teachers. In Austria, from 1985 onwards, primary 
school teachers who had not taken any language courses during their higher education were given the 
opportunity of retraining in the Padagogischen Instituten, and more than 90% took advantage of it. 

In Iceland, in the 1970s, the Ministry of Education began to organise special in-service training courses 
for foreign language teachers in compulsory education. In 1973, the teacher training institute took over 
the responsibility of these in-service training courses. 

Turning to the 1990s, in Italy a ministerial decree was adopted in 1991 with a view to facilitating the 
introduction of a compulsory foreign language at primary level in 1992. The decree provided for for- 
eign language teaching to be entrusted to a primary school teacher trained as a specialist subject 
teacher who had to receive ad hoc in-service training. That same year, a new framework programme 
for teachers' in-service training came into effect in Greece, including a compulsory 3-month in-service 
training course for all foreign language teachers. In 1995, an optional 40-hour course was also intro- 
duced. In Scotland, a specific in-service training programme has been in place since 1993 (the year 
when it was recommended that all primary schools should offer a foreign language). The training pro- 
gramme targets primary school teachers, emphasising active use of the foreign language in interaction 
with pupils. 

In Liechtenstein, since 1996, English courses and traineeships in English-speaking countries have been 
offered to primary school teachers who are trained in foreign universities in which English is not a com- 
pulsory subject (e.g. some Swiss cantons). In Norway, a programme was launched in November 1997 
to stimulate foreign language teachers' practice of the target languages. 

Last, the pre-accession countries, in order to remedy the shortage of teachers of languages other than 
Russian, set up programmes to retrain teachers of Russian. In the former Czech and Slovak Federal 
Republic, teachers of Russian benefited from a retraining scheme in 1 990. In Lithuania, the first teacher- 
retraining programme was introduced in 1989. It was targeted at specialist teachers to be retrained as 
English language teachers. In 1991, regulations concerning an in-service training system and a retrain- 
ing scheme for teachers were approved. From then on, a programme that still applies today was imple- 
mented, through which a large number of Russian language teachers have been retrained as English 
and German language teachers. In Hungary, a 6-year programme was launched in 1990 to retrain 
Russian teachers to teach central or eastern European languages. 

In Romania, since 1994, changes have taken place in the in-service training of foreign language teach- 
ers, drawing on themes such as new technologies, implementation of new language curricula, the 
adoption of new assessment methods or the preparation of new textbooks. 



( 32 ) From 1994, primary and secondary schools may employ foreign language assistants to support language teachers. 
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2 . 7 . Use of Information and Communication Technology 

Audio-visual technologies, such as sound and image recording, and TV broadcasts in the target lan- 
guage, have been a mainstay of foreign language teaching for many years. Although these are still 
widely used in schools, many countries view the potential contribution of computer technology as even 
more important, and are investing more and more in designing software to support teaching and learn- 
ing. 

During the last decade, most European countries published recommendations advocating the use of 
information and communication technologies in schools. Teachers were encouraged to use the new 
technologies in all subjects. 

A growing number of countries have started applying the new technologies to foreign language teach- 
ing methodology, and several have already enacted concrete measures in this direction. Spain, for exam- 
ple, launched in 1983 a global project in the area of new technologies, encouraging their use in teach- 
ing at primary and secondary levels, in particular as regards foreign languages. In Austria, information 
technology was introduced as a subject for the first time in the 1 988 curriculum. The new technologies 
are used to develop computer-based exercises to teach basic subjects such as the first foreign language, 
mathematics, German, and Latin. In 1992, the education authorities took the decision to teach infor- 
mation technologies through the medium of subjects such as English, German, and maths. Since 1993, 
Greece has also taken measures to promote the application of the new technologies to foreign lan- 
guage teaching. Teachers, especially in secondary schools, are provided with software. In Finland, the 
year 1996 refers to a national project in the field of information and communication technologies, but 
in fact, their use had already been recommended in the 1985 national curriculum. In the Netherlands, 
the use of information and communication technologies was explicitly formulated in 1998, in the new 
attainment targets (kerndoelen) for primary as well as secondary education. 

In Liechtenstein, the application of new technologies to foreign language teaching was introduced in 

1996, when language teaching became compulsory at primary level. In Norway, the Ministry of 
Education has been funding, since 1996, a 3-year programme of research into the application of the 
new technologies to foreign language teaching. In Iceland, the introduction of a special in-service train- 
ing programme covering the use of the new technologies by foreign language teachers dates back to 

1997, although some courses in this field had been organised previously. 

In Slovenia, the first computers were used in foreign language classes in 1985. Since the early 1990s, 
there have been several initiatives in this area (in 1991, 1995/96 and 1998/99). 

2 . 8 . Time Allocated to Foreign Languages 

It should be pointed out that every country has, at some given point in the period under review, 
changed the amount of time allocated to foreign languages. In general, over the past 30 years foreign 
languages have taken up a greater proportion of the overall curriculum. During the 1960s and 1970s, 
some countries changed the number of hours devoted to foreign languages. In the Netherlands, as of 
the secondary education act of 1963 (in force since 1968), a minimum number of hours was imposed 
for the three foreign languages offered in HAVO and VWO (English, French, and German) and the two 
languages offered in MAVO (English and French). Schools are free to decide how to distribute those 
hours across the entire duration of the relevant type of education. 

In particular, during the last decade, timetables have been rearranged to make more room for a second 
foreign language. Sweden, for example, when introducing its new curricula in 1994, deemed it neces- 
sary to devote more time to teaching the second compulsory foreign language. In other countries, 
timetables have become more flexible, so that languages can be added more easily. The Netherlands, 
for example, when it introduced basic education in 1 993, replaced the existing minimum timetable with 
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a recommended timetable, consisting of a recommended total number of hours per language through- 
out the duration of basic education. Taking for example English, this means that for the three-year 
period of basisvorming in all types of school the recommended minimum for the English language (and 
English literature for the HAVO and VWO) amounts to 280 50-minute periods. The way these hours are 
divided up is left to the schools. In Hungary too, with the introduction of the national basic curriculum 
in 1995, timetables became flexible and the hours devoted to foreign languages could therefore 
increase or decrease. 

Nevertheless, there are cases in which circumstances induced a reduction in the number of hours allo- 
cated to language teaching. In the early 1 980s, Iceland reduced the number of hours devoted to Danish 
and English (which had considerably increased owing to the decision of 1973 to teach these languages 
to younger pupils). The number of hours allocated to these languages has since remained unchanged. 



3. DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE ORGANISATION OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING IN 1974 AND 1984 

The changing organisation of foreign language teaching in the pre-primary, primary and general (lower 
and upper) secondary levels over the last thirty years is illustrated by diagrams depicting the situation in 
1974, 1984 and 1998 ( 33 ). They show at what age foreign language teaching is introduced into curric- 
ula and indicate the status of the subject, i.e. whether it is taught as a compulsory subject, a compul- 
sory curriculum option or on an experimental basis ( 34 ). 

During the three decades covered by the diagrams, all countries, with the exception of Ireland, have 
made it compulsory for all pupils to learn at least one foreign language at some point in compul- 
sory education (orange in the diagrams). In 1974 and 1984, the situation of the first compulsory for- 
eign language was very much the same. In general, pupils only started to learn a foreign language after 
the age of 10, except in Belgium (German-speaking Community and Region of Brussels-Capital), 
Luxembourg, and Finland, where foreign language teaching has always started at a very early age (8, 6 
and 9 respectively). This early start was also typical of a number of pre-accession countries. In 1 974 and 
1984, these countries were providing one compulsory foreign language from the early years of primary 
school, even from the 1 st year in the Baltic States. In the majority of these countries, the language was 
Russian, compulsory in the ordinary education system. In Cyprus, Romania, and Slovenia, however, 
other foreign languages were taught as compulsory subjects at the time. 

1998 shows great changes by comparison with the two previous decades. The age at which compul- 
sory teaching of the first foreign language starts was brought forward by several years in the majority 
of EU and EFTA/EEA countries. Reforms swept through countries like Greece, Spain, Italy, Liechtenstein, 
and Norway, with the first contact with a foreign language brought forward by three or even four years. 
Conversely, in the pre-accession countries and particularly in the Baltic States, the start of instruction in 
the first foreign language was put back considerably. From a situation in which Russian had to be taught 
from the 1 st year of primary school, these countries switched to the free choice of a foreign language 
taught as a compulsory subject to all pupils aged 9-1 1 . This change resulted from the abolition of the 
requirement to learn Russian at an early age. 



( 33 ) The diagram depicting the situation in 1998/99 is shown in Section 1 of Chapter 3. 

( 3 “) For definitions of compulsory subject, compulsory curriculum option and subject taught within a pilot project, cf. the 
'Guide to reading the diagrams' in the annex to Chapter 3. 
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Figure 2.3: Organisation of foreign language teaching at pre-primary, primary and general 
secondary levels 
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Additional notes 

Spain: The part of the diagram relating to upper secondary education (ages 14-18) represents the situation in 1975. 

Germany: General full-time compulsory education (allgemeine Schulpflicht) ends at the age of 15 in twelve Lander and at the age of 16 in the four 
others. Part-time education (compulsory Berufsschule attendance) ends at the age of 18 in twelve Lander (represented by a black dot on the red bar 
in the diagram) and at the age of 19 in the four others. 

Austria: The situation represented in yellow is that of the Fremdsprachliche Gymnasia ( Gymnasia specialising in foreign languages), which repre- 
sented almost 50 % of the Gymnasia population at the time. There was no second foreign language in the other types of secondary schools. 
United Kingdom (E/W/NI): Before the National Curriculum was introduced following legislation in 1988 (1989 in Northern Ireland) there were no 
compulsory school subjects, apart from religious education. Nevertheless, most secondary schools encouraged pupils to study a foreign language at 
least between the ages of 11 and 14. For pupils aged 16-18, there has never been a statutory curriculum. Pupils were free to choose from the sub- 
jects offered by the school. Most schools offered one or more foreign languages at this level. 

United Kingdom (SC): In the absence of a national curriculum there were no compulsory school subjects (including foreign languages). Nonetheless, 
most schools encouraged pupils to study a foreign language between the ages of 12 and 14. For pupils aged 16-18, there has never been a statu- 
* — " curriculum. Pupils were free to choose five subjects from the range offered by the school. 
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Compulsory curriculum option: 
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The position of foreign languages depends on the type 
of education and/or area of study 
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School autonomy in matters related to the curriculum 
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Compulsory education 
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Source: Eurydice. 

Additional note 

Iceland: In 1973, the starting age for learning a foreign language was lowered to the age of 10 for Danish and 12 for English. 
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Figure 2.3: Organisation of foreign language teaching at pre-primary, primary and general 
secondary levels 
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Additional notes 

Germany: General full-time compulsory education (attgemeine Schulpflicht) ends at the age of 15 in twelve Lander and at the age of 16 in the four 
others. Part-time education (compulsory Berufsschule attendance) ends at the age of 18 in twelve LSnder (represented by a black dot on the red bar 
in the diagram) and at the age of 19 in the four others. 

Austria: The situation represented in yellow is that of the Fremdsprachliche Gymnasia ( Gymnasia specialising in foreign languages), which repre- 
sented almost 50 % of the Gymnasia population at the time. There was no second foreign language in the other types of secondary schools. 
Finland: The first or second language offered as an option is compulsory during the 1* or 2 nd year of the upper secondary level for all pupils who fol- 
lowed the short mathematics curriculum. 

United Kingdom (E/W/NI): Before the National Curriculum was introduced following legislation in 1988 (1989 in Northern Ireland) there were no 
compulsory school subjects, apart from religious education. Nevertheless, most secondary schools encouraged pupils to study a foreign language at 
least between the ages of 11 and 14. For pupils aged 16-18, there has never been a statutory curriculum. Pupils were free to choose from the sub- 
jects offered by the school. Most schools offered one or more foreign languages at this level. 

United Kingdom (SC): In the absence of a national curriculum there were no compulsory school subjects (including foreign languages). Nonetheless, 
most schools encouraged pupils to study a foreign language between the ages of 12 and 14. For pupils aged 16-18, there has never been a statu- 
fr™ curriculum. Pupils were free to choose five subjects from the range offered by the school. 
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Regarding the learning of a second compulsory foreign language, few countries introduced one 
into their curricula at the level of compulsory secondary education during the 1970s. This situation 
changed somewhat in the course of the 1990s, a decade during which some European Union countries 
included a second foreign language among their compulsory subjects. It is noteworthy that the pre- 
accession countries always imposed two compulsory foreign languages - although in the majority of 
countries the second language starts quite late (in the last years of compulsory education or at the post- 
compulsory secondary level). The Baltic States and Romania are exceptions. Luxembourg also deserves 
a special mention, because since the 1970s it has always provided - and continues to provide - com- 
pulsory teaching of French as a second language for all pupils aged 7. 

The teaching of one or more foreign languages as a compulsory curriculum option (light blue or 
dark blue in the diagrams) was neither widespread in 1974 nor in 1984. A foreign language as a com- 
pulsory curriculum option was offered late in the path through school, generally from the age of 14, 
especially whenever a school was obliged to include a foreign language among the range of subjects 
offered as compulsory curriculum options (dark blue). Spain is an exception, since it provided a foreign 
language as a compulsory curriculum option for all pupils from the age of 8. In the 1990s, this com- 
pulsory curriculum option was to become the first compulsory foreign language. It is essentially during 
the 1990s that the teaching of foreign languages as compulsory curriculum options first appeared in a 
good number of countries. In Romania, pupils aged 15-19 have had to choose a foreign language as 
compulsory curriculum option since 1998. 

Few initiatives were taken by education authorities to experiment with teaching foreign languages. In 
1974 only four countries (Germany, the Netherlands, Austria and the United Kingdom - England and 
Wales) were running pilot projects (green in the diagrams) which introduced foreign language teach- 
ing on an experimental basis and in some cases led to its introduction as compulsory for all. Ten years 
later, Germany was the only one left. During the 1990s, however, experiments of this type appeared to 
pick up again, even though the projects were always very limited in scope. Thus, only eight countries 
were running pilot projects in 1998, mainly at primary level. 

The diagrams, which depict the situation of foreign language teaching for three given school years, 
mainly highlight two major trends: the offer of at least one foreign language (compulsory or otherwise) 
at an ever earlier age, and to facilitate the organisation of subjects within the curriculum by increasing 
the autonomy granted to schools. The reforms implemented in education in the late 1980s and early 
1990s have above all led to gradual decentralisation in the overall provision of education. This inevitably 
affected the teaching of so-called 'basic' subjects such as foreign languages. Changes occurred partic- 
ularly in countries which have a long tradition of centrally determined curricula and have opted for more 
flexibility only in the past few years. This trend gave rise to a number of situations whereby the schools 
themselves became free to decide not only the optional subjects offered to pupils but also the whole 
range of subjects covered by the school curriculum. Sometimes, the schools could also decide at what 
age' foreign language teaching should begin. The 1998 diagram reflects a new situation in which the 
schools' increasing autonomy is dearly apparent. 
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Introduction 

This chapter examines some essential aspects of the way foreign language teaching is organised at the 
pre-primary, primary and general secondary levels of European education systems. 

Based on a series of data summarised in diagrammatic form, it first presents a comparative analysis of 
the place and status of foreign languages within the various education structures. Section 1 mainly cov- 
ers the organisation of foreign language teaching as formulated in the minimum curriculum or in cer- 
tain sections of curricula compulsory for all pupils and drawn up by schools enjoying the necessary 
degree of autonomy to do so. 

The analysis of foreign language teaching goes beyond the curricula in Section 2. In addition to the the- 
oretical range of languages offered by each education system, details are provided on the languages 
actually offered by schools as well as the choices made by pupils. 

Section 3 presents a comparative analysis of the number of hours devoted to foreign languages each 
week, as well as the time allocated to them during the course of the school year in proportion to other 
compulsory subjects in the curriculum. The official recommendations as to the maximum/minimum 
number of pupils in foreign language classes are set out in Section 4. 

Finally, Section 5 presents a comparative analysis of individual initiatives regarding group exchanges of 
European pupils within the framework of language learning. 



1. THE PLACE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

This section seeks to analyse the current organisation of foreign language teaching, as represented in 
diagrams for the school year 1998/99. A guide explaining the various colours and symbols used in the 
key is to be found in the annex to this chapter. 

These diagrams describe the situation of foreign language teaching in pre-primary, primary and general 
(lower and upper) secondary education. They do not provide information concerning vocational sec- 
ondary education and tertiary education. Moreover, these diagrams cover only state schools and grant- 
aided private schools. 

Only foreign languages regarded as such by the curricula of each country are taken into consideration. 
Regional and/or ancient languages are included only if they are considered by the curricula as alterna- 
tives to foreign languages in the same timetable slot. 

Foreign language teaching in schools that cater for linguistic minorities and have their own curriculum 
is not part of this analysis. 

The information contained in this section is extracted from the relevant official recommendations, as 
formulated by central and/or local education authorities. Where local authorities are totally or partially 
in charge of organising foreign language teaching, reference is only made to those situations where the 
teaching of a foreign language is compulsory, or where pupils are obliged to choose from a range of 
options that includes a foreign language. 
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The analysis highlights the compulsory framework of foreign language teaching. It also shows that in a 
number of countries, the presence of foreign languages in the curriculum results from a certain flexi- 
bility exercised by schools in organising curricula. This form of organisation has come to the fore in par- 
ticular during the 1990s. The analysis also shows the extent to which pupils may, if they wish, choose 
particular areas of study that place greater emphasis on foreign languages or even specialise in this area. 
Finally, attention is drawn to foreign language teaching that takes place in the form of pilot projects. 

1.1. Compulsory Framework for the Teaching of Foreign Languages 

1.1.1. First Compulsory Foreign Language 

Every country except Ireland requires that at least one foreign language be taught to all pupils on a com- 
pulsory basis. This situation is represented in orange in the diagram. In Ireland, even though this teach- 
ing is not compulsory, English and Irish are taught to all pupils without being considered as foreign lan- 
guages. 

In most European countries, compulsory teaching of the first foreign language begins between the ages 
of 8 and 1 1 , corresponding to the end of primary and the very beginning of secondary education. Only 
five countries deviate from this pattern: Luxembourg, Norway, and Austria, where teaching of the first 
compulsory foreign language begins at the age of 6; Italy, where it begins at the age of 7; and finally 
Belgium (Flemish Community), where it starts at the age of 12. 

The situation of Finland, Sweden, and Scotland is also special in that the central education authorities 
do not impose any particular age for starting to learn the first compulsory foreign language. In Finland 
and Sweden, the central education authorities do no more than lay down attainment objectives for a 
given school level. This means that schools are free to decide at what point in time to begin teaching 
the first compulsory foreign language. In most Finnish schools, this teaching begins at the age of 9. In 
Sweden, pupils start learning the first foreign language at the age of 10 at the latest (the great major- 
ity of them start much earlier). In Scotland, the curriculum guidelines invite schools to introduce this first 
compulsory language at the age of 1 0 or 1 1 . It should be stressed that the curriculum guidelines do not 
impose the teaching of any subject (except religion). Even so, schools are strongly encouraged to offer 
a foreign language to all pupils aged 10-16. 

1.1.2. Second Compulsory Foreign Language 

The large majority of countries in the Union, as well as all pre-accession and EFTA/EEA countries, teach 
a second compulsory foreign language at some point in the school curriculum. Exceptions to this gen- 
eral trend are some EU countries: Belgium (French and German-speaking Communities), Spain, Italy, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom and, last, Ireland, where no compulsory foreign language is taught. The 
situation in Portugal calls for special comment. All pupils at upper secondary level have to learn at least 
one foreign language. Until 2000, those in the final stage of ensino basico who have not chosen to 
study a foreign language as a compulsory curriculum option - in addition to the single foreign language 
which all pupils have to learn - are obliged to study two languages at upper secondary level. Thus all 
those completing upper secondary education will have studied two different foreign languages. From 
2002 onwards, a second foreign language will become compulsory for all pupils during ensino basico. 
In Germany, the introduction of a second compulsory foreign language, from the age of 12, is limited 
to Gymnasium pupils. 

Within the Union, eight countries impose a second foreign language at some point during compulsory 
education: Belgium (Flemish Community), Greece, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Austria, 
Finland and Sweden. Within the group of pre-accession and EFTA/EEA countries, a higher number 
irnnose a second foreign language. The only exceptions are Norway, the Czech Republic, Hungary, 
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Poland, and Slovenia, which introduce the second compulsory foreign language in post-compulsory 
education. 

No relationship can be established between the start of the teaching of the first compulsory foreign lan- 
guage and the start of a second one. Thus, Norway, where teaching of the first compulsory foreign lan- 
guage begins at the age of 6, imposes teaching of a second foreign language for 16-year-olds in post- 
compulsory education. On the other hand, in Luxembourg, the teaching of the second compulsory for- 
eign language (French) begins at the age of 7, one year after the introduction of the first compulsory 
foreign language (German). These two languages, which are taught as foreign languages, are however 
state languages. 

Among those countries that introduce teaching of the first compulsory foreign language relatively late 
in the school career, Belgium (Flemish Community) and Iceland begin teaching the second compulsory 
foreign language relatively early. In both countries, the second compulsory foreign language follows 
soon after the first. 

1.1.3. Foreign Language as a Compulsory Curriculum Option 

In most countries, schools are required to offer a foreign language among the range of subjects avail- 
able as compulsory curriculum options. This means that pupils in these countries always have the pos- 
sibility of choosing a language among compulsory curriculum options. In other words, there is a closed 
compulsory curriculum option system since the subjects included in the group of options are pre-estab- 
lished in the minimum curriculum (this situation is shown in dark blue in the diagrams). This situation 
is more characteristic of countries in the Union. In pre-accession countries, with the exception of 
Slovakia, the offer of at least one foreign language among compulsory curriculum options exclusively 
concerns post-compulsory education. In the countries of the Union and EFTA/EEA, this offer relates to 
both the lower and the upper secondary level. 

1 . 2 . Flexibility of Schools in Organising Curricula 

1.2.1. Open Compulsory Curriculum Option System 

In many countries, schools enjoy a varying degree of flexibility in organising curricula. Some schools are 
thus free to determine the range of subjects from which pupils will select their compulsory curriculum 
options. In other words, the possibility of choosing a language among compulsory curriculum options 
is not guaranteed to all pupils: it depends on the school. This system constitutes an open compulsory 
option system since the schools themselves decide which subjects are included among compulsory cur- 
riculum options (this situation is shown in light blue in the diagrams). 

Some 15 European countries leave their schools free to decide what compulsory curriculum options to 
offer to pupils. This situation is mainly found at the secondary level. However, certain countries such as 
Finland, Hungary and Slovenia apply this system from the first years of compulsory education. 

1.2.2. Open Compulsory Supplement System 

In some countries, one aspect of the autonomy that central education authorities grant schools is that 
the latter are free to require that their pupils either learn a foreign language or, alternatively, that they 
choose a subject from a group that includes a foreign language - as an addition to their minimum cur- 
riculum. This is an open compulsory supplement system (represented in mauve in the diagrams). The 
number of schools offering this system varies considerably from one country to the next, or even from 
one school level to another within a country. 
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This system is more widespread in EU countries, particularly at the primary and pre-primary levels 
(German-speaking Community of Belgium, Spain, and Czech Republic). At these levels, schools essen- 
tially use their curricular autonomy to introduce the teaching of a foreign language as a compulsory 
subject or compulsory curriculum option before the age at which the minimum curriculum imposes it 
on all pupils. This reflects the desire that exists in these countries to promote foreign language learning 
beyond what is already provided for by the central education authorities. In the United Kingdom 
(England, Wales and Northern Ireland), where schools have a long tradition of developing their own cur- 
riculum, many primary schools and the majority of secondary schools provide teaching in languages 
beyond the statutory minimum requirement. 

1.3. Foreign Languages within an Area of Study and/or Specialisation 

The organisation of foreign language teaching may depend on the chosen area of study or the type of 
education (this situation is represented in yellow in the diagrams). In other words, depending on the 
area of study they choose or the type of education they follow, pupils study a varying number of for- 
eign languages. In several countries, there are also schools/classes specialising in foreign languages 
(these situations are shown by bars drawn as dotted lines in the diagrams). 

1.3.1. Areas of Study and/or Specialisation of Studies 

In several countries of the Union, pupils wishing to strengthen their knowledge of foreign languages or 
even to specialise in this area may do so by opting for an area of study at the upper secondary level that 
places greater emphasis on foreign language study, such as 'classical', 'literary', 'economics and social 
studies' and of course 'foreign languages'. Pupils following the 'literary' area of study in Luxembourg 
study the greatest number of foreign languages (four compulsory languages). 

Ireland and the United Kingdom present a special situation at the level of post-compulsory secondary 
education. Here, pupils put together their own curriculum by selecting those subjects that they wish to 
study for their school leaving examination. Depending on these choices, they may or may not learn for- 
eign languages. 

In Germany, the Netherlands, Austria and Liechtenstein, foreign language teaching varies from lower 
secondary education onwards, depending on the type of education. Pupils enrolled in the most acade- 
mic type of education study the greatest number of foreign languages. Several pre-accession countries 
also provide different types of education, some of which (the gymnasia) offer more foreign languages. 

1.3.2. Specialised Schools 

In Spain, the Escuelas Oficiales de Idiomas constitute a network of 176 language schools, operating in 
parallel with the ordinary school system. On the basis of their own curriculum, they organise the teach- 
ing of a greater or smaller number of foreign languages (up to 20), leading to the award of a certifi- 
cate. Specialised schools in other European education systems teach the full minimum curriculum and, 
at the same time, offer specialised instruction in foreign languages. They are characterised by the use 
of a foreign language as medium of instruction, additional compulsory foreign languages or a greater 
number of hours devoted to foreign languages. 

Schools specialising in foreign languages exist in all central and eastern European countries. In general, 
these schools cover post-compulsory education and, in certain countries, part of the lower secondary 
level. Except in Latvia and Slovenia, pupils have to pass an admissions examination. In some of these 
countries, classes specialising in foreign languages are also offered at primary level. The number of spe- 
cialised schools varies greatly from one country to the next. In Romania, for example, in each county 
there are secondary schools offering bilingual teaching, especially for French, English and German. 
There are 12 specialised schools in the Czech Republic, 40 in Poland. 
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Several European Union countries also have schools specialising in foreign languages. In Belgium 
(French Community), Germany, the Netherlands and Finland, they offer specialised foreign language 
teaching from the start of primary education, and even pre-primary education in Belgium and Finland. 
In Belgium, a ministerial decree was issued in 1998, permitting the opening of this type of school. In 
the United Kingdom (England), under the government's Specialist Schools Programme, existing sec- 
ondary schools may apply to become Language Colleges. These schools are then expected to encour- 
age the learning of additional languages as well as raising standards of achievement in foreign lan- 
guages for all their pupils across the ability range. They still teach the full National Curriculum. 

The sections internationales of French schools are attended primarily by foreign but also by French 
pupils aged 6-18. Their objective is to facilitate the integration of foreign pupils into both the French 
school system and that of the home country, in case they return. At the same time, for French pupils, 
they seek to create an effective learning environment for the advanced study of a foreign language. The 
sections europeennes offer pupils aged 13-18 the possibility of taking certain subjects in the target for- 
eign language. 

1.4. Foreign Language Teaching Within Pilot Projects 

Pilot projects are currently organised and financed by the education authorities in 10 or so countries. 
(This situation is represented in green in the diagrams.) These experiments are all subject to systematic 
evaluation, enabling those responsible to measure the impact of this type of education. 

All pilot projects, with the exception of those in Spain and Slovenia, are aimed mainly at introducing 
foreign language teaching at a level where it is not yet compulsory. They concern young children in pre- 
primary schools in Italy and in Austria. In Germany, Ireland, Bulgaria, and Poland, the primary school 
pupils involved can learn one foreign language (in Bulgaria two). In these pilot projects, pupils are 
offered at least two languages and in most cases four or five, except in Austria, where these initiatives 
are restricted to English. 

In Spain, a special programme was set up under an agreement concluded between the Spanish Ministry 
of Education and the British Council. This programme is aimed mainly at allowing pupils to simultane- 
ously obtain both countries' diplomas at the end of compulsory education. In 1 998/99, only pre-primary 
pupils were involved in this project and received teaching in English. An experimental programme intro- 
duced in Slovenia seeks to provide the teaching of a second compulsory foreign language for pupils 
aged 11-15. 
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Figure 3.1: Provision of foreign language teaching at the pre-primary, primary and general 
secondary levels. School Year 1998/99 
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Additional notes 

Denmark: All schools have to offer a foreign language as an option to pupils between the ages of 13 and 16. Pupils do not have to take that option, 
as it is not part of the minimum curriculum. In practice, 98% of pupils do take a foreign language as an option. Pupils wishing to continue their edu- 
cation beyond compulsory level have to study a second foreign language from the age of 13, although it is not part of the minimum curriculum. 
The Act on the Folkeskole strongly encourages schools to offer a second foreign language as an option to pupils aged 14-1 6. Pupils are entirely free 
to accept or decline this offer. 

Germany: General full-time compulsory education (allgemeine Schulpflicht) ends at the age of 15 in twelve Lander and at the age of 16 in the four 
others. Part-time education (compulsory Berufsschule attendance) ends at the age of 18 in twelve Lender (this is represented by a black dot on the 
red bar in the diagram) and at the age of 1 9 in the four others. Bilingual schools exist mainly at secondary level. There are very few at primary level, 
near future, compulsory teaching of a foreign language to pupils aged 8-10 will be extended to all Lender. 
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Figure 3.1: Provision of foreign language teaching at the pre-primary, primary and general 
(continued) secondary levels. School Year 1998/99 
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Additional notes 

France: As of the school year 2000/01, the compulsory teaching of a foreign language is being extended to all pupils from the age of 10 onwards. 
In certain regions, pupils may opt for a regional language instead of a second foreign language at the age of 13. In practice and in response to 
demand, lyctes (the 15-18 age range) always include at least two foreign languages among the many subjects offered as compulsory curriculum 
options in general streams. In 2000, two foreign languages became compulsory from the 1 rt general year of iycee. Pupils in the 'literary' area of study 
are able to choose either a modern foreign language or an ancient language as their second compulsory language. In 2000, the minister took the 
decision to gradually lower the age at which a foreign language is introduced at primary level, so that by 2005 pupils will benefit from this teach- 
ing from the upper class of pre-primary school. They will be able to start learning a second foreign language as soon as they are admitted to the 
college (at the age of 1 1). 

Ireland: Pupils aged 15-18 are required to study at least five subjects, which they choose from five subject groups (languages, science, business sub- 
jects, applied science, social science). The way in which subjects are grouped and offered to pupils varies from one school to the next. As a rule, all 
pupils study mathematics, English, and Irish, and may select three to five further subjects. They are advised by their career guidance teachers to 
include at least one modern European language, a science subject and a business subject, with a view to keeping their career choices as open as pos- 
sible. In this way, depending on their choice, pupils may study two or (rarely) three foreign languages or none. 

Italy: Since 1992/93, compulsory foreign language teaching has been gradually introduced for all pupils aged 7. Pupils at the lice o artistico do not 
take a compulsory foreign language unless they enrol on an experimental course, for which the school may change the official curriculum and make 
the teaching of a foreign language compulsory. During the school year 1999/2000, the education authorities launched Progetto Lingue 2000, a pro- 
ject that aims to introduce innovative forms of foreign language teaching from pre-primary to upper secondary level. The innovations concern 
organisational aspects, methodology, and teacher training. 
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Figure 3.1: Provision of foreign language teaching at the pre-primary, primary and general 
(continued) secondary levels. School Year 1998/99 
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Additional notes 

Luxembourg: In the 'classics’ section, English starts at the age of 14 instead of 13. 

Netherlands: Schools are allowed to distribute a predetermined number of hours of foreign language teaching over the last three years of primary 
school. In practice, thisteaching takes place from the ages of 10 to 12. From the school year 1998/99 (experimental schools) or 1999/2000 (all schools), 
all VWO pupils aged 1 5-18 will be required to study three compulsory foreign languages whilst HAVO pupils aged 15-17 will have two compulsory 
foreign languages. 

Austria: The teaching of a foreign language from the age of 6 should be extended to all children in 2002/03. 
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Figure 3.1: Provision of foreign language teaching at the pre-primary, primary and general 
(continued) secondary levels. School Year 1998/99 
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Source: Eurydice. 

Additional notes 

Portugal: All pupils at upper secondary level have to learn at least one foreign language. In 1998/99, those in the final stage of ensino basic o who 
had not chosen to study a foreign language as a compulsory curriculum option - in addition to the single foreign language which all pupils have to 
learn - were obliged to study two languages at upper secondary level. Thus all those completing upper secondary education had studied two dif- 
ferent foreign languages. In some areas of study, the compulsory foreign language learnt in ensino b^sico is offered as an optional elective subject 
outside the minimum curriculum. From 2002 onwards, a second foreign language will become compulsory for all pupils during ensino b£sic o. 
Finland: The curriculum for the peruskouiu/grundskoia (compulsory education) strongly encourages schools to offer a foreign language as an 
optional subject at the age of 10 or 1 1, and then a second one at the age of 14, in addition to the minimum curriculum. Pupils are entirely free to 
accept or decline this offer. The minimum curriculum for the lukiofgymnasium does not specify the number of foreign languages schools have to 
offer, but strongly encourages them to offer pupils four different foreign languages. 

Sweden: One third of pupils begin to learn their first foreign language at the age of 7, a further third start at the age of 9, and the remainder are 
evenly spread between the ages of 8 and 10. As regards the second compulsory foreign language, 80% of pupils start learning it at the age of 12, 
and the remaining 20% at the age of 13. 

United Kingdom: There is no compulsory common-core curriculum laid down by the education authorities for pupils aged 16-18. Pupils are free to 
choose whichever subjects they wish to study for their final examination, from among those offered by their school. Most schools offer one or more 
foreign languages at this level. 

United Kingdom (E): The statutory requirement to study a foreign language can be waived for individual pupils aged 14-16, to allow attendance on 
a work-related learning programme. 

United Kingdom (SC): Curriculum guidelines from the Scottish Executive are not compulsory but local education authorities are strongly encouraged 
to require that their schools offer foreign language teaching to all pupils aged 10-16. For the purposes of these diagrams, curriculum advice from 
"he Scottish Executive is considered to be equivalent to a minimum curriculum. 
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Figure 3.1: Provision of foreign language teaching at the pre-primary, primary and general 
(continued) secondary levels. School Year 1998/99 
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Source: Eurydice. 



Additional notes 

Iceland: Since 1999/2000, English (the first compulsory foreign language) is progressively taught from the age of 10 and Danish (the second com- 
pulsory foreign language) is taught to all from the age of 12. All pupils taking the 'languages' area of study are required to study three foreign lan- 
guages between the ages of 1 7 and 1 9. At the age of 1 9, those who have completed the curriculum in one of the three languages continue to study 
two foreign languages only. Those who have not completed the curriculum in any of the three languages are required to go on studying them up 
to the age of 20. 

Norway: Only those pupils who have selected a foreign language as one of their compulsory curriculum options between the ages of 13 and 16 do 
not have to study a foreign language as a compulsory subject between the ages of 18 and 19. Around 80% of pupils select a foreign language as 
an option at the age of 13. 




